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NAVA EXHIBS INCREASE 


Projection Optics Sold 

East Orange — The Charles Beseler 
Company of East Orange, New Jersey 
has announced its purchase of Projection 
Optics Company, Inc., of Rochester, New 
York, from Fred E. Aufhauser, its pres- 
ident and sole owner. 

Mr. Philip Berman has been appointed 
president of Projection Optics. Relocat- 
ing in Rochester, Mr. Berman will con- 
tinue the firms present production of 
lenses-and precision optical equipment. 


ETV GETS TRY-OUT 
IN VENEZUELA 

New York — Educational TV has 
crossed the waters and has landed in 
Venezuela, according to Broadcasting 
Foundation of America. A two-week 
demonstration of daily in school telecasts 
has been inaugurated in all public sec- 
ondary schools in Caracas. 

Programs beamed to Venezuelan high 


- schools will feature eminent Venezuelan 
' teachers and will cover such subjects as 


biology, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, and teacher training from 11:15 
p.m. every day during the demonstra- 
tion period. 

The experimental program series is a 
part of a stury of the possible use of 
TV and radio in education in Venezuela. 


Stenholf and Williams 
Designated Delegates to ICSC 
Syracuse, N. Y. — University Film 

Producers Association has designated 
two of its members as delegates to the 
International Congress of Schools of 
Cinema... . 

They are Mrs. Gilbert a Di- 
rector of Unusual Films, Bob Jones Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Don G. Williams Direc- 
tor, Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Meeting first in Cannes, France, in 
conjunction with the Cannes Film Festi- 

(Continued on page 4) 


INTEREST HIGH IN 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


One of the largest groups of new ex- 
hibitors to ever assmble in recent years 
will show more than $1.5 million worth 
of new a-v products and developments -at 
the National Audio-Visual Convention 
and Exhibit, in Chicago ’s Hotel Morri- 
son July 26-29 

By the advance registration, recent 
world events have smashed through 
American complacency and focused na- 
tional attention on ‘how to teach and 
train’, ‘how to communicate’, not only 
in education but in every phase of 
American life . . . business, industry, the 
religious field, agriculture, medicine and 
the sciences. 

Never before has interest been so high 
in modern _teaching-learning tools. 
More than 3,000 persons, professionally 
interested in just these modern toois ‘of 
communication — audio-visual — will 
attend this years NAVA convention and 
exhibit. This session, world’s largest, de- 
voted exclusively to audio-visuals, will 


(Continued on page 45) 


“Effective Monday, July 28th 
FILM/AV NEWS 


will become the 
first weekly news magazine 
of the. audio-visual industry. 


Editorial and advertising copy 
deadlines will be Wednesday of 
the preceding week. 


Subscription rates will remain 
the same. 


A new, lower priced advertising 
rate card is available upon re- 
quest. 


Dr. Miller A-V Rep. With Soviet 


Normal, Ill. — Dr. Murray Lincoln 
Miller, head of the audio visual educa- 
tion department at Illinois State Normal 
University, will join a group of 50 Amer- 
ican educators touring Russia in August 
and September. 


The tour of Russian schools will be 
made by the Comparative Education So- 
ciety in an effort to study, first-hand, 
Russian education methods. Dr. Miller, 
representing the audio-visual aspect of 
American teaching will record what the 
group’sees and hears. 

The tour will take the group over 2,000 
miles through Russia, 


SEN. HUMPHREY STUMPS 
FOR CREATIVE A-V 
EFFORTS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — “By encourag- | 
ing creative experimentation and provid- 
ing a market for audio-visual produc- 
tions, the whole field of audio-visual 
work can be stimulated,” Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey said when he spoke before 
the 1958 Covnention of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction in Minneap- 

olis late in April. 


“Such encouragement,” the Minnesota 
senator said, “would be good for our na- 
tion. It would make us more articulate 
in our dealings with the rest of the 
world. It would also intensify the broad 
educational effort we are now making by. 
multiplying the number of students 
which can be reached by superior teach- 
ers. This, in turn, would give impetus to . 
our effort to regain the initiative in our 
struggle with the Soviet system — a 
struggle which demands and will con- 
tinue to demand the most intensive plan- 
ning, coordination and perserverance.” 

Humphrey said he sees no reason why 
governmental units on the local, state 
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NEA COMMITTEE ASSURES 


FIRST RATE” FILMS AT VENICE 


Washington, D. C. — Twenty-five films 
—labeled “first rate” by the newly 
formed Committee on International Non- 
Theatrical Events (CINE) — are ex- 
pected to boost America’s prestige 
abroad when they are shown at the Ven- 
ice Film Festival, July 17-27, according 
to an announcement today from the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The products of U. S. producers of 
non-theatrical, non-governmental films, 
these entries are expected to compare 
favorably with films from all over the 
world. Final selection and screening was 
completed by CINE and the films are 
now on their way to the International 
Exhibition of Cinematographic Art held 
annually in Venice. 

The committee chose appropriate films 
for special categories set up by directors 
of the Exhibition — such as short fea- 
ture films, documentaries, animated car- 
toons and puppet films, scientific and 
technical films, etc. 

CINE was appointed by the Interna- 
tional Film Festival Advisory Council 
which was set up last year under the 
Auspices of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction (DAVI) of the NEA. 
The Council was formed for the purpose 
of setting up machinery for choosing and 
screening non-theatrical, non-govern- 
mental motion pictures to be shown at 
selected film festivals all over the world. 

Appropriate film selections also will 
be shown at the University of Padua 
Festival scheduled October 30- Novem- 
ber 4, and the committee expects to se- 
lect additional ones for entry at the 
Edinburgh Film Festival, August 18-25. 

Harold Wigren, educational television 


consultant for NEA, is serving as com- 
mittee coordinator. Other members of 
CINE’s selection committee are: Anna 
L. Hyer, executive secretary, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA; 
James A. Barker, president, Capital Film 
Laboratories; Stanley McIntosh, Motion 
Picture Association of America, and 
chairman of CINE; Thomas Hope, as- 
sistant advisor on non-theatrical films, 
(Continued on page 44) 


Tax Break For Teachers 


Washington, D. C. — American teach- 
ers got a much needed tax break early 
in April when the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment liberalized the deductibility of 
educational expenses of teachers from 
income subject to federal income taxes. 

In a public letter to Marion B. Fol- 
som, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Robert B. Anderson, Secretary 
of the Treasury said: “The expenses in- 
curred by a teacher for education may be 
deducted even though such expenses are 
incurred voluntarily and even though the 
courses taken carry academic credit or 
result in an increase in salary or promo- 
tion. This, in effect, removes the distinc- 
tion previously drawn between self-em- 
ployed persons and employes such as 
teachers.” 

According to the National Education 
Association, which had long pushed for 
such treasury action, the new measure 
will put back into the pockets of U. S. 
teachers as much as $20 million every 
year. Latest NEA estimates show that 
from 350,000 to 400,000 teachers go to 
school each summer, 
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Hospital Visits Via 
Closed Circuit 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Through the medi- 
um of closed circuit television, children, 
ordinarily forbidden to visit hospital pa- 
tients at Bryn Mawr Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, can now see their friends and 
relatives. 

A camera and broadcasting booth has 
been set up in the hospital lobby, and 
when the “tele-visitor” inserts a quarter, 
the camera goes on and his picture is 
carried to a television set in the patient’s 
room, Patient and visitor talk over the 
hospital phone. Fifty rooms at Bryn 
Mawr Hospital are so equipped, the pa- 
tient paying $1.50 a day for the service, 
which also brings him hospital originated 
entertainment and FM music when the 
circuit is not being used for visiting. 


A-V MEN CHALLENGED BY 
NEW YORK’S CREWSON 

Minneapolis, Minn. — “What is your 
concept of your job?” This question was 
bluntly put to audio-visual instructors 
attending the recent DAVI convention in 
Minneapolis by Walter S. Crewson, Jr., 
associate commissioner, New York State 
Education Department. 

“Are you ordering and distributing 
films, repairing them, carrying projec- 
tors from classroom to classroom; in 
short, are you a handyman?” Crewson 
asked. “Or have you prepared yourself 
competently to become a genuine re- 
source to teachers?” Crewson went on 
to say, in effect, that if the A-V man in 
a school was little more than a handy- 
man, he could, and would, eventually be 
_ replaced by an excellent errand boy or a 
second-rate mechanic. 

He then outlined some of the ways 
that A-V instructors in schools could bet- 
ter serve their schools and communities. 
Learn the essential elements of the cur- 
riculum of your school, he advised. “Do 
you know the location, condition, and 
best use of all the audio-visual devices 
in your school? Have you assayed your 


(Continued on page 34) 


Westinghouse-Goodman At Fair 

New York, N. Y. — “Brussels Brief- 
ing,” a seven-minute jazz composition 
written especially by Andre Previn for 
Benny Goodman, was featured by the 
‘King of Swing’ during his week of per- 
sonal appearances at the Brussels 
World’s Fair, May 25-31. 

Goodman’s series of nightly perform- 
ances at the Fair were presented and 
produced by the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, Inc., as a public serv- 
ice in cooperation with the U. S, Depart- 
ment of State. The Goodman band’s week 
in Brussels was the first “in-person” 


offering in the American Performing - 


Arts Program at the Fair. Portions of 
the nightly performances were broad- 
cast in the United States on the NBC 
radio and television stations, and in Eur- 
ope via Eurovision, Voice of America and 
Belgian radio. 

community to learn of field trips that 
may enrich some portion of this curricu- 


SMPTE POINTS TO 
BIG EQUIPMENT YEAR 


New Ideas in Industry Presented 


Los Angeles — The Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers had one 
of the most successful meetings in its 
40-odd year history. Over 1,000 persons 
converged on the Ambassador Hotel in 
Los Angeles recently to hear experts 
speak on new ideas and developments in 
industry electronics, 

Barton Kreuzer, society president, said 
“the main reason for the large turnout 
was the heavy schedule of important 
technical papers and displays of exhibits 
covering such topics as subliminal mo- 
tion picture projection, language trans- 
lation machines, space age cinematog- 
raphy, pay TV, color video tape and ul- 
trasonic TV recording.” 

Of particular interest to the film mak- 
ers were ideas on subliminal techniques 
as applied to motion pictures, presented 
by Hal G. Becker and Robert E. Corrigan 
of the Precon Corporation, which manu- 
factures subliminal projection equip- 
ment. These men said that “the use of 
subliminal techniques in motion pictures 
would greatly increase the dramatic im- 
pact by stimulating the viewer’s sensory 
reactions.” Further they said, “research 
on subliminal techniques, has shown that 
emotionally charged or taboo words and 
symbols must appear on the screen three 
times longer than “neutral” words in 
order to overcome subconscious censor- 
ship.” 

A feature length motion picture em- 
bodying “Psychorama” (the Precon 
trademark) will be released theatrically 
soon. Called “My World Dies Scream- 
ing’, it was produced by William Ed- 
wards. 

At another SMPTE session, Charles 
Brackett of 20th Century Fox, speaking 
for the theatrical motion picture indus- 
try said, “Television has been the health- 
iest thing ever to happen to the motion 
picture industry.” 

Brackett cited increased box office 
grosses for Hollywood’s “new look” pic- 
tures as proof. He said the industry has 
emerged from the doldrums of complac- 
ency because of the refreshing “shot in 
the arm” afforded by technical advances 
originated by SMPTE members. 

Among the more technical papers pre- 
sented at the convention was one in 
which Robert P. Gutterman of General 
Kinetics, Inc., Arlington, Va. told of 
cleaning magnetic tape and motion pic- 
ture negative film with ultrasonic sound 
waves. Max G. Kosarin, chief of Foreign 
Adaptations Branch, U. S. Army Pic- 
torial Center, spoke on advances being 
made in the development of mechanical 
language translators. He said “that 


while progress is being made, we are a 
long way from having an economically 
practical machine.” 

Sidney Zipser of the Technicolor Cor- 
poration, spoke on the problem of at- 


taining greater depth of field, especially 
with the varied lenses used in motion pic- 
ture production today. Zipser explained 
and demonstrated an experimental solu- 
tion to the problem wherein the film ap- 
erature of the camera would be pivoted 
on its vertical center. He said, however, 
that “this new development was a long 
way from being adequate for produc- 
tion.” 


A team of men from Ampex Corpora- 
tion described the development, produc- 
tion and distribution of the magnetic 
tape recorder for use in the TV industry 
to members at the convention. Charles 
P. Ginsburg, Joseph Roisen, Roger Hib- 
bard, Charles E. Anderson and John M. 
Leslie, Jr., stressed the complete inter- 
changeability of recordings, which makes 
it possible to play any tapes, recorded on 
one VR-1000, on any other machine of 
the same model. 

Leo Levi of the Electronics Division of 
the Fairchild controls Corporation read 
a paper on a new method of photographic 
video recording utilizing ultrasonic light 
modulation. He said this new method is 


(Continued on page 34) 


MICHIGAN STATE MAN 
ELECTED DAVI HEAD 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Dr. Charles F. 
Schuller, director of the Audio-Visual 
Center at Michigan State University, 
was elected president of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the an- 
nual meeting of that group in Minneap- 
olis last month. : 

Dr. Schuller succeeds DAVI president 
Robert deKieffer, director of the Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Other new DAVI officers include pres- 
ident elect Walter S. Bell, director, 
audio-visual education, Atlanta, Ga., 
Public Schools; acting vice president 
Clyde K. Miller, director Division of 
Audio-Visual Education, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education; delegates at large, 
Wanda Daniel, curriculum assistant in 
charge of Instructional Materials Cen- 
ter, Grosse Pointe, Mich. Public Schools; 
F. Edgar Lane, supervisor of instruc- 
tional materials, Dade County, Fla. 
Board of Public Instruction; and Harold 
B. Wigren, director, audio-visual educa- 
tion, Houston, Texas Public Schools. 


Dr. Schuller, has been associated with 
Michigan State University since 1952. 
He was previously a junior high teacher 
and principal, and a college professor in 
Wisconsin. He received his bachelor of 
education degree from Wisconsin State 
Teacher College, and holds a master’s 
and Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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NIAVS’ 10TH YEAR 
STRESS BETTER SALESMEN 


Bloomington, Ind. — In the recent bro- 
chure announcing the celebration of the 
tenth year of National Institute for 
Audio-Visual Selling, Herman B. Wells, 
President, Indiana University said “The 
arts of the audio-Visualist are proving 
steadily more important in every area 
of public communication. 

“In the space age we must move sure- 
ly and quickly; to do so requires a depth 
and breadth of understanding which can 
result only from clear, precise, accurate 
communication of facts, attitudes, skills, 
beliefs, and ideas. 

“The audio-visual industry will play 
an ever larger role in providing the 
means for improved communication .. . 
and the audio-visual salesman will face 
new problems and new projects for which 
he needs basic training and understand- 
ing.” 

In the same brochure Frank Creasy 
of W. A. Yoder Company and chairman 
of the Institute Board had this to say: 
“The National Institute for Audio- 
Visual Selling is an unique combination 
of practicality and academic training, de- 
veloped through experience over the 
years towards one goal — creating bet- 
ter a-v salesmen. 

“The Institute brings together the ele- 
ments of a powerful learning experience 
. . . theory, practical problems, and that 
magic touch of leadership in learning 
which can be supplied only by instructors 
who themselves have faced and mastered 
these problems”. 

Listed here are the Board of Govern- 
ors of the 1958 National Institute for 
Audio-Visual Selling and their business 
affiliations: 

Frank Creasy,, Chairman, Institute 
Board of Governors, W. A. Yoder Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Al Hunecke, Vice Chairman, Institute 
Board of Governors, DuKane Corp., St. 
Charles, Il. 

President, NAVA: William W. Birch- 
field, Alabama Photo Supply, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Secretary, Institute Board of Govern- 
ors: Prentice C, Ford, Publisher, Ameri- 
can School Publishing Co., New York, 

Miss George Allen, Sales Manager, 
Family Films, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 

Howard Holt, President, Audio-Visual 
Film Service Film Service, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Howard F. Kalbfus, Director, Sales 
Training Center, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Kalman Spelletich, Davenport, Iowa. 

James P. Thompson, Concordia Films, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs, Ann T. Vath, L. C. Vath, Audio- 
Visual Aids, Sharpsville, Pa. 

E. L. Richardson, Supervisor of Mar- 
keting, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University. 

Marvin Dawson, Institute Staff As- 
sistant, Assistant Marketing Supervisor, 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University. 

Guy Lam, Midwest Visual Equipment 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. K. Lilley, J. P. Lilley and Son, Har- 


risburg, Pa. 

Joseph Meidt, Sales Manager, Cou- 
sino’s, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

Russell Yankie, Regional Manager, 
Viewlex, Inc. and Charles Beseler Com- 
pany, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

L. C. Larson, Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University. 

Chairman, Institute Staff: K. C. Rugg, 
Associate Director, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University. 

Don White, Executive Vice-President, 
National Audio-Visual Association, Fair- 
fax, Va. 

Henry C. Ruark, Jr., Director of In- 
formation, National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Fairfax, Va. 


Stenholm - Williams 


val, and then in Paris, at the French In- 
stitute of Cinematography, the Congress 
had as its general theme “Teaching Mo- 
tion Picture Production’’, Special empha- 
sis was placed on the teaching of direct- 
ing. 

Both Mrs. Stenholm and Dr. Williams 
were featured speakers on the program. 
Mrs. Stenholm addressed the Congress 
on the subject of teaching motion pic- 
ture production, using as exhibit mate- 
rials syllabi and courses of study for the 
motion picture courses offered at Bob 
Jones University. She showed a short 
film, made especially for this meeting 
and entitled “The Flying Angel’, which 
pictured the production facilities and 
training program at her university. She 
also presented “Wine of the Morning’’, 
a feature length dramatic film in color, 
which she produced and directed for Bob 
Jones University. 


Dr. Williams discussed education for 
television production at American col- 
leges and universities. His report in- 
cluded a dozen statements of the phil- 
osophy which has directed the develop- 
ment of training programs at various in- 
stitutions, as submitted by both academic 
and administrative staff. He also showed 
clips of kinescopes and films produced 
for television, pointing up the wide vari- 
ety of subject matter and treatment 
found in this type of material. 

The University Film Producers Asso- 
ciation, through its International Rela- 
tions Committee, actively cooperates 
with the International Congress of 
Schools of Cinema, as well as other 
groups in many parts of the world, to 
promote the exchange of ideas about 
various aspects of film production and 
of training young people to work in this 
field. 


Karl Heitz Gets 
German Account 


New York, N. Y. — Karl Heitz, Inc., 
New York City, has been appointed ex- 
clusive distributor in the United States 
for The Robot-Berning Co. of Duessel- 
dorf, West Germany. The German firm’s 
automatic Robot cameras were previous- 
ly distributed by Intercontinental Mar- 
keting Corporation, Long Island, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Best Safety Film 
Picked in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill — The National Commit- 
tee of Films for Safety of the National 
Safety Council in Chicago has given 
bronze plaque awards to eight motion 
pictures. 

Certificate awards of merit were given 
to 18 additional motion pictures and two 
sound slidefilms. 

Of the eight bronze plaque winning 
films, one, “The Invisible Passenger”, 
produced and sponsored by Jack L. Cope- 
land & Associates, Los Angeles, Calif., 
was also chosen to receive the David S. 
Beyer Award, given annually for the 
outstanding theatrical motion picture on 
highway safety. 

Other winners are as follows: “Dan- 
ger: Roofers at Work”, produced by Uni- 
versity Broadcasting Services, Florida 
State University for Florida Industrial 
Commission “Falls Are No Fun”, pro- 
duced by Cal Dunn Studios for National 
Safety Council. 

“Be Your Own Traffic Policeman”, pro- 
duced for and by Portafilms. “Flagged 
for Action”, produced for and by Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. “The In- 
visible Killer”, produced for and by Cor- 
onet Instructional Films. “Electric Power 
and Common Sense”, produced by Bay 
State Film Productions for the Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Housatonic Public Service Co., 
United Illuminating Co., and Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co. “I’m No Fool 
in Water”, produced by Walt Disney 
Productions for self. 

The safety committee, representing 23 
national organizations, makes these an- 
nual awards for films in the fields of 
traffic, occupational, home and general 
safety. 


OVERSEAS TV ON RISE 


New York, N. Y. — Television over- 
seas had its biggest increase in history 
during the first quarter of 1958, accord- 
ing to a recent survey made by the U. S. 
Information Agency. 

The Agency said about 2,100,000 re- 
ceiving sets went into operation during 
that period. Nations of the free world 
added 1,500,000 receivers and the Com- 
munist bloc countries about 600,000, 
raising the combined total abroad to 
about 18,478,800. The Agency predicted 
vhat by the end of 1958, 25 million TV 
receivers may be in use abroad. This 
would be a boost of 5 million over origi- 
nal expectations for this year. 

While Western Europe put more than 
1 million new TV sets into use during 
the three months, the period marked 
Japan’s becoming the fourth overseas 
country to cross the one million set mark. 
The others are the United Kingdom with 
8,500,000; the USSR with 2,500,000 and 
West Germany with 1,500,000. 

In the same quarter, 57 new TV trans- 
mitting stations went on the air. West- 
ern Europe acquired 38 new stations, and 
Latin America and the Far East fou 
each. The USSR added nine new sta- 
tions, and Czechoslovakia and Polan! 
one each. 
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KODAK MAKES AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


ANNOUNCING A NEW KODAK 
PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 
AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


With all the essentials of a fine 16mm 
sound projector. ..the new Kodak Pag- 
eant AV-085 lists at only $439!* 
Brand-new features include a power- 
ful amplifier that delivers the full rated 
8 watts. Printed circuits make it extra- 
rugged, easy to service. New, compact 
1l-inch oval speaker, housed in a 
baffled enclosure for good bass re- 
sponse, gives you the same effective 
cone area as 8-inch round types! 
New, too, is the virtually wearproof 
pull-down tooth of hard tungsten car- 


bide . . . and a universally approved 3- 
wire cord for grounding. 

As with all Kodak Pageant Projec- 
tors, the new AV-085 never needs oil- 
ing. It’s permanently lubricated at the 
factory! Easy to operate, sets up in a 
jiffy, with folding reel arms, attached 
belts, and simplified film path. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Deal- 
er to show you how this brand-new 
Pageant helps your budget. . . or write 
for Bulletin V3-22. 

*List price, subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


New Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-085, introduces wearproof pull-down tooth. 


Resonant, natural sound comes from new 11-inch 
oval speaker in baffled enclosure. Oval design 
makes case more compact for easy portability. 


New AV-085 comes with Super-40 Shutter — gives 
40% more screen brilliance than conventional 
shutters. Takes standard 750-watt or 1000-watt 
lamp for extra long throws. 
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INCREASED INTEREST IN 
JULY NAVA MEETING 


Fairfax, Va. — General interest, and 
sales of exhibit space for the July 26-29 
National Audio-Visual Convention in 
Chicago is running well ahead of last 
year according to William W. Birchfield, 
NAVA president. 


Birchfield, writing from NAVA head- 
quarters in Fairfax Va., said this signifi- 
cant increase in interest is the result of 
several factors. First, is the fact that 
many important groups in the nation are 
finding that audio-visuals offer them out- 
standingly efficient ways to solve their 
communications problems, and as a re- 
sult, interest in the application of these 
modern learning-teaching tools is mount- 
ing. Illustrating this point, Birchfield 
cited developments in the church field, in 
enlarged government use of audio-visu- 
als, in increased activities by industry 
and business, and to the steady growth 
of educational utilization. 


The national public relations program 
of the Audio-Visual Commission on Pub- 
lic Information, and the renewed inter- 
est of the general public in learning-in- 
depth, triggered by recently internation- 
al scientific developments, are also fac- 
tors, Birchfield said. 


The NAVA convention, which annual- 
ly draws about 2,500 audio-visual special- 
ists, will be held this year at Chicago’s 
Morrison Hotel. Information regarding 
registration and exhibit arrangements 
can be obtained from the NAVA office, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Sponsored Films Now 
Available to Schools 

Chicago, Ill. — Outstanding ‘spon- 
sored films formerly not available to 
schools will soon “be available for class- 
room use under a new distribution plan 
offered by Ideal Pictures, Inc., it was 
announced today by Paul Foght, Presi- 
dent. Known as the Ideal Fee-Free Plan, 
the new program will permit film spon- 
sors to give important support to schools 
at a fraction of former cost and still 
reach large adult audiences with their 
films, Mr. Foght said. Under the plan, 
film sponsors first submit films for re- 
view by Ideal’s educational film cata- 
log which is circulated to more than 46,- 
000 projector-equipped schools through- 
out the country. Schools ordering the 
films for classroom use will then pay a 
small service fee for handling, and film 
maintenance. This is far less than the 
rental charge would be for films of com- 
parable quality, according to Foght. 


“In today’s highly competitive mar- 
ket, many firms are finding that they 
cannot justify costly film distribution to 
schools where there is no immediate re- 
turn to the sponsor,” Mr. Foght said. 
“Companies that already have prints 
needed by schools can now reach mil- 
lions of young people in the schools at 
no cost to them.” 


Schools need the excellent sponsored 
films produced by associations and cor- 
porations for teaching. physical and so- 
cial sciences, as well as vocational sub- 


jects. They are glad to pay a modest 
service fee for these films rather than 
be denied their use because sponsors are 
unable to justify paying for film show- 
ings before young people. Sponsors can 
still gain the advertising value of having 
their films shown to adult groups at the 
sponsors’ expense, under the Ideal plan. 


California Meeting 
On Commercial Film 

San Francisco, Cal. — The first annual 
Conference on Use of Films by Business 
and industry was held May 27 through 
29 at the University of California Ex- 
tension Center in San Francisco. 

The three-day. meeting was spon- 
sored by the San Francisco Film Pro- 
ducers Association, the Department of 
Journalism and School of Business at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
and the University Extension Division. 

Discussion groups tovered such 
topics as cost, production techniques, use 
of films in community and employe re- 
lations, distribution methods, sales and 
merchandising of films, and films for 
television. 

Specialists from both the industrial 
and academic worlds before the discus- 
sion groups. Other activities included 
film showings, demonstrations and ex- 
hibits.. 


ETV Center Offers 

Fund Raising Aid 
The Educational Television and Radio 
Center at Ann Arbor, Mich., has insti- 
tuted a new program to help provide ad- 
ditional financial support and fund rais- 
ing counsel to the nation’s ETV stations. 
Under the plan, stations engaged in 
fund raising campaigns will get profes- 


. sional counsel from the Center. In ad- 


dition, an informal study of accounting 
practices of the present ETV stations 
will be made to establish a uniform pat- 
tern for station accounts. 

Douglas M. Smith, formerly director 
of development at Stephens College has 
been made part of the Center staff, and 
will counsel affiliated stations on public 
relations and fund raising. 

Dr. Charles L. Jamison has been en- 
gaged as Center consultant to conduct 
community surveys on sources of funds 
for the stations. He is a former professor 
of business policy at the University of 
Michigan. 

This new program has been made pos- 
sible by a recent grant of $98,000 to the 
Center by the Ford Foundation. 


New A-V Producer 


New York, N. Y. — Mel Richman, Inc., 
art-advertising agency with offices in 


New York and Philadelphia, has formed - 


a film division to create and produce 
audio-visual presentations for business 
and industry. The new division will be 
under the direction of Henry Gregg who 
formerly had his own production agency. 
Gregg says the new Richman division 
will concentrate presently on slide and 
slidefilm productions, and later will go 
into production of television commercials 
and motion pictures, both live and ani- 
mated, 


Library of Congress Offers 
Lincoln’s Scrapbook of 
Famous Debates 

Washington, D. C. — Under the title, 
“The Illinois Political Campaign of 
1858,” The Library of Congress published 
on May 14, in exact facsimile by the col- 
lotype process, the printer’s copy of what 
Carl Sandburg once described as being 
“the manuscript of the only book that 
Lincoln wrote or edited or prepared for 
publication.” 

It is a gift from Alfred Whital Stern 
of Chicago, Lincoln Collector. 

It is a record of Mr. Lincoln’s cele- 
brated debates with Stephen Arnold 
Douglas in a Senatorial campaign in 
which the issue was the extension of 
slavery and as a consequence of which 
Mr. Lincoln lost an election but won a 
national audience. He once described it as 
a “slip and not a fall.” To a friend he 
wrote: “I am glad I made the late race. 
It gave me a hearing on the great and 
durable question of the age, which I 
could have had in no other way.” 


Quayle Narrates “Assignment: 
Mankind”—Monitor’s 50th 

Boston, Mass. — Anthony Quayle, cur- 
rently co-starring with Katherine Cor- 
nell in “The Firstborn” on Broadway, 
will be heard as narrator of a documen- 
tary motion picture about The Christian 
Science Monitor, Entitled “Assignment: 
Mankind,” the 30-minute color film has 
been in production since early 1958. It 
will be released next autumn as part of 
the Monitor’s Fiftieth Anniversary cele- 
bration. 

The Monitor documentary was pro- 
duced and directed by Jack Alexander, 
alumnus of the March of Time televi- 
sion series and a veteran in the documen- 
tary field. The script is by John Beaut- 
fort, New York theater and motion pic- 
ture critic of the Monitor. The film will 
feature an original musical score by Lou- 
is Applebaum, who has served as com- 
poser for numerous fact and feature 
films as well as for the Stratford Shake- 
spearan Festival of Canada, which he 
also serves as Director of Music. 

General distribution of “Assignment: 
Mankind” will be handled by Irving M. 
Lesser (1270 Sixth Avenue, New York), 
whose recent releases have included 
“Kon-Tiki,” “Pablo Casals,” “Oedipus 
Rex,” and “Reindeer men,” telecast not 
long ago on “Omnibus.” The Christian 
Science Publishing Society will dis- 
tribute the picture to Christian Science 
groups. 


SVE Gets Government 
Film Contract 

Chicago, Ill. — The Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., Chicago has received a 
Federal Government contract for the 
processing, packaging and distribution of 
35mm filmstrips in a contemplated quan- 
tity of 50,000 packages or 300,000 prints. 
SVE, which has undergone recent ex- 
pansion of manufacturing facilities, is a 
subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. of Rochester, 
and an affiliate of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation of New York 
City. 
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A NATURAL! 


@ FOR TV NEWS FILM EDITING 

@ INDUSTRIAL FILMS 

@ MOTION PICTURE EDITING ROOMS 

@ STATE AND GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


CAMART DUAL SOUND READER, Model SB-Il 
Complete with optical sound reproduction head (or choice of 
magnetic sound) base plate, amplifier-speaker. For single or 
double system sound. Easy to handle, no twisting film. An 
unbeatable combination with the... 


ZEISS MOVISCOP 16mm precision viewer, sharp brilliant 
2144, x 314 picture. 


Dual Reader, less viewer 
Zeiss Moviscop viewer ........................ 
Special Reader-Viewer combination 


DUAL SOUND READER DELUXE 
Complete editing outfit includes Dual Reader, choice of B&H 
or Zeiss Moviscop viewer, pair HFC two reel rewinds 
w/spacers & locks, Moviola two gang syn- 


chronizer, B&H Junior hot splicer, formica 
editing board. 


$44Q50 


COMPLETE 


MAGNETIC SOUND REPRODUCTION HEADS AVAILABLE 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE! 


Dual ‘with Bell & Howell 
viewer, list $288.00. Special ............ $259.50 


Dual Reader with Baia 16mm viewer list $227.00. 


Dual Reader with HKS Action viewer list $334.50. 


‘Dual Reader with Ace 35mm Rotary viewer (less 
image erector), list $419.50. Special ....$375.00 


All prices F.O.B., 
New York. 
Subject to change 
without notice, 


1845 BROADWAY. (at NEW YORK 


= ot Columbus Circle next 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


By BARNETT GLASSMAN 
Financial Editor 
for Film/AV News 
INCREASE SALES VIA CUSTOMER 
CREDIT 
Business and industry 
distributors and other 


Introduction: 
manufacturers, 


purveyors of commodities have always : 
been confronted with the problem of 


carrying inventories, sometimes exces< 
sive, to meet daily sales and other sell- 
ing programs. In order to properly con- 
duct various sales and selling campaigns, 
sound business plums have been devel- 
oped to avoid over-loading of excessive 
inventories which has further been con- 
strued as Smart Business. In as much as 
Film — Audio — Visual equipment and 
its related fields are almost static in price 
range, it is important to consider the 
over-loading of excessive inventories, 
and in connection therewith the over- 
loading of inventories can easily be 
avoided. The need to carry voluminous 
varieties of equipment does not enter in- 
to this particular field. The development 


of sales can be quite effective if proper 


customer credit plans are formulated, 
thus giving forceful incentives to the 
buyer. 

VARIOUS CREDIT PLANS FOR 

INCREASED SALES 

Supervisory Credit Distribution: 
(1) Complete line of inventory can be 
shipped to the customer pursuant to a 
floor plan trust receipt arrangement. 
(2) Customer will be responsible for col- 
lateral protection to the supplier or man- 
ufacturer. (3) Monthly inventory audit. 
(4) Submission of remittance and tally 


of merchandise sold together. with bal- 
ance on hand. 


Pledged Accounts (1)_Dis- 
tributor to ship merchandise on a drop- 
shipment Arrangement, and to retain 
title. (2) Notification to customer to for- 
ward remittances directly to the shipper. 
(3) The buyer or manufacturer will bill 
purchaser for the cost of each shipment 
and remit the difference between the cost 
an dselling price either after or before 
payment has been received. 

Field Warehousing: (1) Manufacturer 
or distributor will ship inventory to a 
field warehouse. (2) He will then receive 
a warehouse receipt. (3) When merchan- 
dise is released from the field warehouse 
it can be only withdrawn upon remit- 
tance from the purchaser of the items 
or good desired. 

In addition to above plans, the pur- 
chasers’ problem should be considered by 
the manufacturer or distributor and pre- 
arranged conferences should be had to 
review the financial problems with the 
purchaser to effectuate proper distribu- 
tion and increase sales. 


Standard Camera’s 
Longer Guarantee 
New York, N. Y. — Standard Camera 
Corporation of New York City has ex- 
tended the guarantee from one to two 
years, effective immediately, on _ its 
Praktina FX, Praktica FX3 and FX2 
cameras, 


$150,000,000 PAID 
FOR FILMS THAT SELL 

The non-theatrical film field today is a 
$150,000,000 annual business. Approxi- 
mately half of this dollar volume is 
spent in the production of special pur- 
pose films for industry, government, and 
education. The other dollar-totals repre- 
sent purchases and investment in audio- 
visual equipment. 


- In increasing numbers, American bus- 


inessmen are utilizing the services of 


film producers to tell the story of their 
product and service to the millions who 
watch television, attend movies, and sit 
in classrooms. Still the most widely 
viewed ‘industrial film” is the Walt Dis- 
ney-produced “How To Catch A Cold”, 
made for the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion (Kleenex). This film has been seen 
on over 1,200 different telecasts to an 
audience estimated at well over 100,000,- 
000 people. Life Insurance companies, in 
particular with a short film about heart 
disease; the New York Stock Exchange, 
and Travel and Tourist companies have 
made extensive use ofthe industrial film 
to call attention to products, services, 
and special appeals. 


Dr. Newburn Resigns 
Educational TV Job 
Ann Arbor, Mich. — Dr. H. K. New- 


burn, president of the Educational Tele- 


vision and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. since 1953, will leave that position 
in September. 

Dr. Newburn was president of the 
University of Oregon before accepting 
his present position. with the Center. In 
résigning, Dr. Newburn said he was ful- 
filling a previously expressed desire to 
return eventually to university adminis- 
tration. “I believe I can now do so with 
the feeling that the Center’s program is 
well established, and that the organiza- 
tidn is fully prepared to move ahead. The 
educational television movement is well 
established.” 

Ralph Lowell, chairman of the Cen- 
ter’s board of directors, expressed regret 
at Newburn’s decision, and gave him 
much credit for the existance of educa- 
tional stations now in operation through- 
out the nation. Dr. Newburn said he 
would announce his future plans at a 
later date. 


Engar Vice Evans 
At Utah’s KUED 


From ETV station KUED at the Uni- 
versity of Utah in Salt Lake City comes 
the news that Dr. Keith M. Engar has 
succeeded C. Richard Evans as station 
Manager. Evans has retired to devote 
more time to his private electronics bus- 
iness. Dr. Engar is an old-timer in broad- 
casting, having*started as an announcer 


in 1939. He took ‘his-Ph:D. in 1951 at the - 


University of Minnesota, and later 
served as a National Association of Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters Fullbright schol- 
ar in France. 


A-V CHATTER 


. ROBERT R. OSMAN has joined 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., as an 
account executive 
with the company’s 
Cleveland Sales Of- 
fice. In his new posi- 
Osmun will 
handle sales of all 

Wilding services, in- 
“cluding motion pic- 
tures, TV commer- 
cials, slidefilms and 
stage shows for in- 

R. R. Osman dustry. A native of 
Akron, Ohio, Osmun attended Princeton 
University and was a First Lieutenant 
in the Army Field Artillery during 
World War II, serving in the Pacific 
area. He resides in Hudson, Ohio, with 
his wife Ann, and their three children ... 

. ELMER RHODEN, President of 
National Theatres, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of AARON D. CUSH- 
MAN & ASSOCIATES as public rela- 
tions counsel for their new “Cinemir- 
acle’”’ motion picture process, scheduled 
to open at the Opera House June 20. Mr. 
Rhoden also names BILL BREVALL to 
the position of promotional director . .°. 

ELI FELDMAN has joined Pelican 
Films, Inc., producers of animated TY 
commercials and pr films, as Vice Pres}- 


dent in charge of sales. MARY C. 
WELSH, . convention coordinator and 
administrative as 
— sistant for the 


.NEA’s DAYI mar 
ried to Alec J. Hed- 
quist. Kitty didn’t 
_have the ceremony_ 
~ “visualized”. 

HARLAN L. GRA- 
HAM from. assist- 
ant production di- 
rector to Director of 
sales for Du Pont 


Mary C. Welch 


Photo Products Department. He succeeds 
W. ALLEN TAFT who has been moved 
to director of sales for the company’s 


Petrolium Chemicals Division. 
FREDERICK B. ASTLEY, Sales Service 
Manager, named Assistant Director. of 
Sales. ... A. CRAWFORD HUBBARD. 
Appointed Manager of X-Ray Product 
Sales of Dupont. ... ERIC JOHNSTON, 
President of MPAA, chosen “Man of the 
Year in Goreign Trade” by the Foreign 
Trade Society-Propeller Club of City 
Colleges Baruch School. for. his “contri- 
bution toward greater understanding aml 
international good-will in foreign trade,” 
DONALD H. McGANNON, ’Presi- 
dent of WBC, delivered keynote address 
on “Radio in the ‘Television Age,” ' at 
Radio Workshop of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broad- 
Casters, Inc., Monday, May 12th, at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal. 
. The following day Mr. McGannon 
was guest professor for the. Syracuse 
University graduate program in tele- 
vision, . . . ROBERT FROST, appointed 


by Library of Congress to be 1958-1959 
consultant in Poetry in English. Mr. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Lhe Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


May 6, 1958 


Mr. Stephen F. Keegan 
Keegan Publishing Co. 
1755 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


Dear Mr. Keegan: 


Congratulations on your wonderful new 
magazine that I picked up in Minneapolis 
last week. I have just spent a rainy 
evening going through it. You have 
collected a remarkable amount of useful 
material. I am putting in a requisition 
for a subscription. 


Very truly yours, 


Dre R#mond 


Director 
Audio-Visval Center 
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SUMMER VACATION 
FILMS AVAILABLE 


By VERA FALCONER 


About 909% of the normal summer film 
bookings from some_ suppliers are 
already scheduled. No, of course this 
doesn’t mean that nothing is left. 
Sources of summer availabilities are nu- 
merous and the film libraries are large. 
There is plenty of excellent material for 
your regular showings and for the rainy 
days, just don’t further delay your book- 
ing requests. 

In general, the types of desirable film 
fall into three broad categories. The 
“free” films — those which are spon- 
sored by business or industry, available 
to you at no charge other than postage. 
The 16mm features — rental, of course. 
And, a number of specialized films such 
as the so-called “art” features and 
shorts, “experimentals” and the educa- 
tional films. If you are not familiar with 
the “free” films, you’ll be surprised by 
the good reception you get with properly 
selected ones, especially in camp groups. 

Before we get into the kinds of films 
in these groups, this is as good a place 
as any to repeat again those well-known 
rules: (1) If you don’t have them, get 
your catalogs now — just a postcard to 
the suppliers. (2) Again — send in re- 
quests as soon as possible, giving alter- 
nate dates and alternate titiles whenever 
you can (3) Include your winter address 
to help suppliers later if they need to 
check reports or non-returns, (4) Return 
all film promptly. 

Naturally the last week, particularly, 
is always a frantic rush for you, but if 
you have film around at this point don’t 
stow it away for the winter with the 
canoes and tarpaulins! This actually did 
happen and you can imagine what winter 
cold and damp did to the misplaced 
prints — and to the distributor’s booking 
schedule. 

THE “FREE” FILMS 

Modern Talking Picture Service (head- 
quarters at 3 East 54th, New York 22; 
also regional offices) has a good selection 
of summer-time offerings. Some will in- 
terest most groups from eight to eighty. 
QUEST FOR RED TROUT — 28 mins., 
color -— a fishing trip in the Canadian 
Wilds. RED LETTER DAYS — 27 mins. 
—two experts range from Nova Scotia 
to Florida after grouse, wild turkey and 
grouse. In THE WHITE-TAIL BUCK — 
25 mins., color —father teaches his son 
the art o fdeer hunting. Art Beauchamp 
explains duck hunting in CALLING ALL 
DUCKS — 28 mins. — many telephoto 
and slow motion shots gets audience 
right into the hunt. SHOWMAN 
SHOOTER is full of fancy rifle and shot- 
gun shooting. Travel films like YEL- 
LOWSTONE ADVENTURE and COLO- 
NIAL WILLIAMSBURG, both on one 
reel, with plus hints on vacation pho- 
tography. Or, FRONTIER VACATION- 
LAND covering Yellowstone, Grand 
Canyon, Arizona deserts. Try THE 
CARDINAL TRADITION, (Sports) 27 


mins. of key world series games with 
great stars like Alexander and Dean. 

More serious in content, but just as 
engrossing even for many adult groups, 
are Modern’s films like CONQUEST — 
the hour-long Monsanto television pro- 
grams, IN THE BEGINNING gives a 
geological history of the world through 
a study of the Grand Canyon. THE 
WORLD THAT NATURE FORGOT 
takes us into the invisible world of atoms 
and molecules, telling the story of mod- 
ern plastics. All these are color. 

Girls camps find here a number of 
cooking films like YOUR FRANK- 
FURTER FAVORITES or THE GOL- 
DEN TOUCH which shows native 
Hawaiian cookery. GOOD FOOD, GOOD 
HEALTH, GOOD LOOKS stresses prop- 
er nutrition in helping girls look their 
best. MOLLY GROWS UP will interest 
many counselors for teaching purposes. 
This carefully produced film on menstru- 
al hygiene explains many facts simply, 
understandably and correctly. 

Other subjects? PARAKEETS ARE 
FUN — a delightful demonstration of 
raising and training these pets. BIG 
SCOT gives the life story of this cahmp- 
ion Clydesdale show horse. MAN ON 
THE LAND presents an imaginative 
cartoon story of farming through the 
ages and the changes made by farm 
machinery — informative yes, but good 
fun too. 

If your girls are interested in cook- 
ing, United World Films, Free Film De- 
partment (1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, and regional offices) has some real 
corkers — full of good ideas and enough 
story to make the mfun to watch. IT’S 
LAMB TIME, THANKS TO BEEF, 
PORK AROUND THE CLOCK, OUR 
MRS. FIX-IT. WITH AN ALL-STAR 
CAST and OVER THE BACKYARD 
GRILL have exceptionally good story 
lines. These are each about 15 mins., 
all color. 

Association Films (Broad at Elm, 
Ridgefield, N. J. and other regional 
offices) is another good source for free 
films. Travel-type? AMERICA FOR ME 
is a bus tour of 14 states, with sequence 
on the Mardi Gras and the Indian cere- 
monials in New Mexico. COSTA RICA 
IN MIDDLE AMERICA, HONDURAS, 
MIDDLE AMERICA — color half-hours. 
ADMIRALS IN THE MAKING, a story 
of Annapolis, should interest boys camps 
especially. 

HOW TO CATCH A COLD, a Walt 
Disney color cartoon teaching good 
health habits, but also full of fun, is a 
good one for most camps. Two more 
color cartoons which teach while they en- 
tertain are STOP AND GO ON A BIKE 
and STOP AND GO—THE SAFETY 
TWINS. These use puppets to teach bi- 
cycle courtesy and, in the other film, 
safety on ladders, stairs and other nor- 
mal hazards. Another for all groups is 


MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, an autc- 
biography of the dog “Buttons” from 
pup to solid citizen and a member o! 
a family. Girls camp counselors can ge: 
THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 
for teaching purposes, a Disney-pro- 
duced film for slightly older girls than 
the “Molly Grows Up” type. 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago, IIl., also regional of- 
fices) offers free-films including a num- 
ber of the “Wings Over the World”. 
Films in this series, all color, run about 
a half hour — such as WINGS TO VIK- 
INGLAND, WINGS TO ITALY, WINGS 
TO AUSTRIA. One of the best in this 
group is SO SMALL MY ISLAND — a 
fascinating trip to Japan. These are not 
just run-of-the-mill travelogs, but en- 
tertaining and beautiful films. The series, 
plus some films abo utplanes and flying, 
are also available directly from their 
sponsor Pan American World Airways 
(28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y.) 

You can get good films directly from 
other sponsors, too. Ford Motor Co. 
(Motion Picture Distribution, The Amer- 
ican Road, Dearborn, Mich., and region- 
al offices) has produced many excellent 
ones, like their recent YOSEMITE — 
VALLEY OF LIGHT. Santa Fe Rail- 
way (Film Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill.) has a good list, mainly 
U. S. travel, with some like ARTS AND 
CRAFTS OF THE SOUTHWEST IN- 
DIANS. 

Sport and travel films may be bor- 
rowed from the Canadian Travel Film 
Library (630 Fifth Ave., New York 20) 
For instance; STORY OF THE 44th 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMP- 
IONSHIP for your golf enthusiasts, 
LURE OF THE NORTH, exciting bat- 
tles with muskellunge; BRONCO BUST- 
ERS — the Calgary Stampede; HUNT- 
ING WITH A CAMERA; SILKS AND 
SULKIES — harness racing; SKI HOL- 
IDAY; SAILING IN CANADA. 

A number of color travel films are of- 
fered by Sterling-Movies U. S. A. 943 
West 61st St., New York 23) like DIS- 
COVER JAMAICA, MEDITERRANE- 
AN CRUISE, TREASURES OF THE 
CARIBBEAN. Some of this company’s 
films are restricted to older groups, but 
you can check this in their listings. 


16mm FEATURES 


Those resorts which don’t have their 
own regular 35mm theatrical equipment 
and many camps have already planned 
their summer movie schedule of features 
requiring advance location approval 
from the producers to avoid conflict with 
contractual commitments with year- 
round theatrers. Of course, not all 16mm 
features require such approval. But if 
location approval is necessary, it is so 
indicated in distributor’s listings. Also, 
if the children in camps are not permit- 
ted off the premises at night, location ap- 
proval is readily granted. 

When selecting features, don’t neglect 
the “oldies”. After all, many people 
missed seeing certain films during their 
theater runs, or will enjoy seeing again 
old favorites. In camps, children may not 
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have been old enough to see some of the 
older ones, 


The Walt Disney films are a good bet 
in both resort and camp. On 16mm you 
can get features like SO DEAR TO MY 
HEART, DUMBO, TREASURE ISL- 
AND, ALICE IN WONDERLAND; 
many of the “True Life Adventures” like 
BEAVER VALLEY, OLYMPIC ELK, 
LIVING DESERT; and some of the 
“People and Places” series, too. Cartoons 
of all kinds, either separately or pack- 
aged three on a reel in “Cartoon 
Parades”. Specials like A WORLD IS 
BORN or HISTORY OF AVIATION. 
Sure they’ve been seen on television, but 
repetition of favorites is well accepted 
by most children. For information about 
your nearest rental source drop a note 
to 16mm Division, the Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, (3400 West Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif.) 


One excellent source for an enormous 
number of features is Films, Inc. (head- 
quarters 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill., also regional offices) the 16mm dis- 
tributor for production companies such 
as M-G-M., 20th Century Fox, Warner 
Bros., Republic and many independents. 
Films, Ine. has two catalogs — the large 
one listing more than a thousand titles; 
and a shorter “Budget Feature Films”, 
listing about 475. Location approval re- 
quirements are clearly indicated and 
you'll find that the majority listed in the 
“Budget Films” do not require approval. 


Let’s pick a few from the complete 
listing which you may like for your 
camp — just to see what is offered. From 
Warner Bros. — THE ADVENTURE 
OF ROBIN HOOD or CAPTAIN HORA- 
TIO HORNBLOWER. 20th Century Fox 


— MY FRIEND FLICKA or BROKEN . 


ARROW. M-G-M’s ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKELBERRY FINN, KIM, CAP- 
TAINS COURAGEOUS, THE YEAR- 
LING. The Shirley Temple films, par- 
ticularly for girl’s camps — HEIDI, 
POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL, REBECCA 
OF SUNNY BROOK FARM, among 
others — your girls will like seeing that 
child actress mother talks about, espe- 
cially now that they’ve seen her all 
grown-up on TV. Then there’s SWISS 
FAMILY ROBINSON with Freddie 
Bartholomew, plus more good adventure, 
sea stories, sports films and of course 
westerns. 


The Shirley Temple films are often a 
good bet for resorts, too — many remem- 
ber her with nostalgia and appreciate 
seeing her again. For more nostalgia, 
what about M-G-M.’s NAUGHTY MARI- 
ETTA with Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy? 


A few more sample titles for resorts 
— Orson Welles’s CITIZEN KANE; 
Warner Bros’. JOHNNY BELINDA 
with Lew Ayres and Jane Wyman or 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE; 20th Cen- 
tury Fox’s ALL ABOUT EVE with Bette 
DAVIS or HOW GREEN WAS MY 
VALLEY with Walter Pidgeon; M-G-M’s 
NINOTCHKA with Greta Garbo or 
GASLIGHT with Charles Boyer. Lots of 
Academy Award winners; plenty of films 
with the favorite stars. Comedies, mys- 


teries, drama, spy stuff, science fiction 
and even some “horror” items. 

What kind of things are in the shorter 
listing? Turning pages at random we 
find: ADVENTURES OR SHERLOCK 
HOLMES with Basile Rathbone; ALICE 
ADAMS with Katherine Hepburn; CAP- 
TAIN KIDD with Charles Laughton; a 
couple of CHARLIE CHANS; Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., in THE CORSICAN 
BROTHERS; Barrymore’s THE GREAT 
PROFILE; Hal Roach featurettes; Fred- 
die Bartholomew in KIDNAPPED; Jean 
Gabin’s MOONTIDE; TOP HAT with 
Fred Astaire. Plus various westerns in- 
cluding HOPALANG CASSIDY, adven- 
ture items and comedies. Of course, these 
are all in the complete catalog too. 

Films Inc. is also a good source for 
short subjects produced by the same the- 
atrical companies. M-G-M’s “TOM AND 
JERRY” cartoons, PETE SMITH SPE- 
CIALTIES, Nesbittt’s PASSING PA- 
RADES,, the Robert Benchleys. Warner 
Bros.’ “Merrie Melody” and Looney 
Tune” cartoons; Republic’s serials like 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, ZOORO’S 
FIGHTING LEGION, THE TIGER 
WOMAN — each with about 12 to 15 
episodes. Running serials at camp or re- 
sort, one or two episodes a week in the 
old-time fashion, is quite a lark. 

Why not sample feature available from 
United World Films (1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, regional offices also) 16mm 
distributors for J. Arthur Rank and 
Universal-International product. Would 
your group enjoy WRITTEN ON THE 
WIND with Rock Hudson and Lauren 
Bacall, or TAMMY AND THE BACH- 
ELOR with Debbie Reynolds, Walter 
Brennan and Leslie Nielsen? Or, per- 
haps, they’d prefer something like 
FRANCIS IN THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 
THE EGG AND I, or ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO MEET THE KEYSTONE 
COPS. 

United World’s selection of award 
winners and classics is excellent. You 
want Alec Guinness? This source has 
his MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT, THE 
LAVENDER HILL MOB, THE PRO- 
MOTER, KIND HEARTS AND COR- 
ONETS, among others, Laurence Oliv- 
ier? — HENRY V or HAMLET. More 
— Lew Ayres in ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT, that wild comedy 
TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND, Norma Shear- 
er in THE RED SHOES; Somerset 
Maugham’s QUARTET, Jose Ferrer’s 
THE SHRIKE. 


SPECIALIZED FILM 


Many of the art features and foreign 
product get much of their regular theater 
play in big cities and in the “art thea- 
ters’. These often are excellent fare for 
your summer bookings. 

Brandon Films (200 West 57th, New 
York 19) has a good collection of 


. foreign-produced features. Usually in the 


original language with English sub- 
titles. For example: EROICA (THE 
BEETHOVEN STORY), from Austria. 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST, Collett’s CLAU- 
DINE MANON, ORPHEUS, MR. HU- 
LOT’S HOLIDAY, from the many 


French films; German offerings niclude 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, MER- 
RY WIVES OF WINDSOR, SIEG- 
FRIED, THE THREEPENNY OPERA. 
Among those from Italy — THE BI- 
CYCLE THIEF, OPEN CITY, PAGLI- 
ACCI, PAISON, LA STRADA. Japanese 
—THE IMPOSTER, Mexico‘s— AD- 
VENTURES OF CHICO, Poland’s — 
YOUNG CHOPIN. This should give you 
a good idea of the listings. 

Of course Brandon has English speak- 
ing features too. Recent releases include 
three AcademyAward winners — HIGH 
NOON with Gary Cooper and Grace 
Kelly; Jose Ferrar’s CYRANO DE BER- 
GERAC; THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S 
with Bing Crosby and Ingrid Bergman. 
Among their other U. S. productions are 
Charley Chaplin films, THE LONG VOY- 
AGE HOME, Orson Wells’ MACBETH, 
THE CAINE MUTINY, LOST HORI- 
ZON, ELEPHANT BOY. 

From Great Britain, Brandon lists fea- 
tures like THE FIGHTING PIMPER- 
NEL with David Niven; THE JUNGLE 
BOOK with Sabu as Mowgli, LADY 
amilton with the Oliviers; Korda’s PRI- 
VATE LIFE OF HENRY VIII with 
Charles Laughton, Hitchcock’s THE 
THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 

Don’t neglect the many fine arts and 
experimental short subjects. Program- 
ming off beat films can give an extra 
added interest to occasions when weather 
or dearth of outside evening activity 
might otherwise end in restlessness or 
boredom. If you’re not used to program- 
ming this type of film, suppliers will 
suggest and advise. 

Brandon has a nice collection of such 
shorts. Several with the French mime 
Marcel Marceau, for instance. Specials 
like THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT, CO- 
LETTE, THE DAY MANOLETE WAS 
KILLED or JUBILEE. Many on music, 
ballet, painting, sculpture, which can be 
selected and combined into as long a pro- 
gram as you need, full of variety and in- 
terest. 

Contemporary Films (13 East 37th, - 
New York 16) also offers both features 
and specials. English-speaking features 
like THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
REY, CHEERS FOR BISHOP, HERE 
COMES MR. JORDAN, IT HAPPENED 
ONE NIGHT, MR. SMITH GOES TO 
WASHINGTON. From Great Britain — 
MAJOR BARBARA, PYGMALION, 
ROCKING HORSE WINNER. Foreign 
films include Jean Gabin in GRAND 
ILLUSION (France), BLUE ANGEL 
with Marlene Dietrich (German), AL- 
EXANDER NEVSKY (Russian). Spe- 
cials like THE TITAN — STORY OF 
MICHELANGELO, Norman LecLaren’s 
films, and several of Robert Flaherty’s 
pictures. Also both art and experimental 
shorts to supply uinque programs. 

Film Images (1860 Broadway, New 
York) has a fine carefully selected li- 
brary of short subjects emphasizing fine 
arts and experimentals. Here you find 
film studies of George Bracque, Grand- 
ma Moses, Goya, John Marin and Chris- 
tian Dior — to suggest a few. Dance or 
music? — SPANISH GYPSIES, SUITE 
OF BERBER DANCES, IMAGES 
FROM DEBUSSY. And the newly re- 
leased REDISCOVERED HARMONIES, 
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in which we see and hear some of the 
ancient instruments. Experimentals in- 
clude several created by Jim Devis 
among others. Unusual sport and adven- 
ture shorts offer DAREDEVILS OF 
THE ALPS, THE SEA HUNT, SPE- 
LUNKING, THE SUNKEN FLEET. 

Another possibility, particularly for 
children’s camps, is the educational film. 
Many of these produced primarily for 
classrooms have great interest value. 
The prime sources listed here can direct 
you to rental sources in your area. 

Nature study is often a good item for 
camp. Young America Division (Text 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd, New York 36) has for the 
youngest, films like ADVENTURES OF 
WILLIE SKUNK, CURIOUS COATI, 
TOMMY THE LION. McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Department has quite a few New 
York Zoological Society films, like 
STARS IN STRIPES — tigers to us, 
LET’S LOOK AT ELEPHANTS, LIONS 
AT HOME, and the delightful YOUNG- 
ER GENERATION. These are fun for 
many older groups too. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films (Wilmette, Ill., and re- 
gional offices) has films like LIVE 
TEDDY BEARS (The Koalo, Rikki- — 
THE BABY MONKEY; BIG ANIMALS 
OF AFRICA, KANGAROOS. Coronet 
Films (65 E. South Water St., Chicago, 
Ill.) has many animal and fairy tale 
films. Incidentally, all these sources have 
science films for various age levels — 
might not be a bad idea to use some 
with the new surge of interest in this 
area. 

Naturally, we haven’t been able to list 
for you all possible sources for films for 
your summer groups. However, although 
it does sound something like a catalog 
maybe these ideas will give you sugges- 
tions for all kinds of groups and all kinds 
of film budgets. The final choice natur- 
ally is up to you — you know what your 
group will enjoy and what your budge’ 
can cover. 


U.S. Dept. of Interior’s 
“By Their Deeds,” Available 


Washington, D. C.— The United 
States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Reclamation announces the 
availability of the new documentary 
film: “By Their Deeds” for free show- 
ings to: College Engineering Groups, 
High School Students, other technical 
and general audiences. 

It projects the engineering aspects of 
water resource development in the fields 
of irrigation, hydroelectric power pro- 
duction, flood control, recreation, etc. 
This is the story of the work of the 
scientists in planning, designing, build- 
eivil, mechanical, hydraulic, electrical, 
ing, and operating engineering struc- 
tures . . . dams, canals, tunnels, and 
power pumping plants. Scenes included 
dams such as Hoover and Grand Coulee, 
one of the world’s largest testing ma- 
chines, heavy construction of earth and 
concrete work, hydraulic model and other 
laboratory testing. 

A 28 minute, 16mm sound-color mo- 
tion picture produced by Thos. J. Barbe 
Productions, Denver, Colorado, 


Dowling Completes Five Films 
For Elementary Grades 

Five newly completed classroom films 
mainly for Elementary grades, have just 
been completed by Pat Dowling Pictures 
of Los Angeles. This producer is issu- 
ing color films only in the educational 
field. 

“City Highways,” 13 minutes, was de- 
signed for upper elementary social stud- 
ies dealing with our expanding com- 
munities, transportation and safety, and 
shows how modern freeways and super- 
highways are financed, constructed, and 
operated. 

“The Tankship”, 12 minutes, for ele- 
mentary Geography, Transportation and 
Occupational studies, deals with world 
sources of petroleum and how crude oil 
is hauled to refineries and finished prod- 
ucts to users throughout the world. Op- 
eration of equipment and work of the 
crew on a tanker trip is shown, 

“The Service Station’, 11 minutes, is 
for Primary and Elementary Social 
Studies of the community and communi- 
ty servants. It shows the services and 
equipment operation of service stations, 
with a contrasting historical sequence 
laid in the period of 1905 before such 
services were available. 

“A Treasure in Books”, 11 minutes, is 
a Reading Readiness film for Primary 
children, showing the use of the library, 
and with an incentive for seeking the 
vast amount of reading available for 
pleasure and knowledge. 

“Life in Norway”, 11 minutes, was 
produced during this past six months 
and shows the chief occupation, agricul- 
ture and industries of the country with 
a sequence of typical home life of a 
Norwegian rural family. 


Music and Lyrics to “Sell Sellers” 


“Members of the congregation 
Give heed to what I say 
And focus your attention 
On the gospel for today ... 
Few words are in this message 
But oh, how much they tell 
The secret of success today 
Is sell, sell, sell!” 

Lyrics like this are being sung to 
salesman across the country as industry 
puts on the grease paint and strikes up 
the band to stimulate sales. 

Shows are being staged by profes- 
sional performers from coast to coast — 
but the public never sees them. The 
shows are strictly for the eyes and ears 
of America’s key sales people. 

The whole idea is that this type of 
presentation will do a better job of gen- 
erating enthusiasm for the sales and 
merchandising job ahead. 

The shows, staged at conventions and 
other sales meetings, will cost business 
an estimated $10,000,000 this year, ac- 
cording to Jack Rheinstrom, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

But businesses are willingly putting 
out the money in the expectation that 
these productions will help stimulate the 
greatest sales drive ever. This year’s 
estimated cost figure, for example, is 10 
to 20 per cent higher than the estimated 


record $8,000,000 spent last year on in- 
dustrial stage shows, according to Wild- 
ing. 

About 20-25 such productions will be 
produced by Wilding this year. One now 
in preparation will be seen by select 
audiences in virtually every major city 
and will cost approximately $1,000,000. 
Others will run as low as a few thousand 
dollars and are tailored to fit a particu- 
lar budget and at the same time ac- 
cmoplish the objective. 

Among some of the companies which 
have already put shows on the road in 
1958 are Standard Oil, Libby-Owens- 
Ford, Theodore Hamm Brewing Co. and 
Overhead Door Co. The major automo- 
bile and appliance companies are regular 
disciples of such stage shows as well as 
companies in many other industries. 


Greater N. Y. Fund Film Released 
to TV and Industry 


New York, N. Y. — “Any Given Min- 
ute,” a documentary motion picture pro- 
duced by Transfilm for the 20th anni- 
versary campaign of the Greater New 
York Fund, is now being released to 
television stations and employee groups. 
The film depicts the many services per- 
formed by the Fund’s 425 member 
health and social welfare agencies. 

The mood of the 11-minute film is ap- 
propriately expressed by its background 
music, “Manhattan Towers,” which was 
composed by Gordon Jenkins. .Jenkins 
himself described the music as “a love 
song” about the city. 

The music underscores several dra- 
matic incidents which typify the prob- 
lems faced by more than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple helped by Fund agencies each year. 

Produced by Walter Lowendahl and 
written by Arnold Sundgaard and Rich- 
ard Bagley, who also directed, “Any. 
Given Minute” is the fifth consecutive 
campaign film produced by Transfilm for 
the Greater New York Fund. Three of 
the previous films have been award-win- 
ners. 

Frank Overton, currently appearing in 
the Broadway play, “The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs,” is the narrator. The 
film is distributed by the Greater New 
York Fund. 


E B F’s Consulting Service 


Wilmette, Ill. — Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films has recently instituted a con- 
sulting service thus making available 
the services of their Development De- 
partment established to aid in the fur- 
therance of film utilization. Common ob- 
jective is to have teachers and school 
administrators know more about edu- 
cational film and filmstrips, and in par- 
ticular how to use these instructional 
materials effectively. 

Robert Brown is the Director of the 
Development Department. Many know 
him from his years as a teacher, school 
principal, EBF’s district Manager in 
Minnesota, in Ohio, and before under- 
taking his new position he was Regional 
Manager of EBF’s Midwest office. 

Brown’s work will be on a strictly non- 
commercial basis, and his services ave 
available for the asking. 
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We wish to express our gratitude for the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the diplomatic 
and home officials of the following countries: 


ENGLAND AFGHANISTAN 

FRANCE PAKISTAN 

SWITZERLAND INDIA 

ITALY BURMA 

YUGOSLAVIA MALAYA 

GREECE THAILAND 

TURKEY CAMBODIA 

IRAN SOUTH VIET NAM 
UNITED STATES 


The World Highways Expedition, organized for the Ford Motor Company and 
J. Walter Thompson Company by Filmways, has just completed its history- 
making, round-the-world test drive of the 1958 Ford car. A distinguished series 
of television commercial films and a major documentary film, “One Road,” will 


soon bring the exciting story of this expedition to millions of people the world over. 


WORLD HIGHWAYS EXPEDITION, Inc. is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 


241 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. v. 


“Around The World in The ’ 
in The ‘58 Ford” | 
R N 
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FEATURES 
HAMLET 


20 mins., color. Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


This continuity of scenes from Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet’’ are produced by the 
Baylor University Players of Waco, Tex- 
as, under the direction of Professor Paul 
Baker, well known Shakespearean author- 
ity. They are prefaced with an explana- 
tion of that University’s experimental 
theater. Here the audience sits on swivel 
chairs surrounded by stages. The possibil- 
ities inherent in this theater cannot fail 
to excite devotees of dramatic art, and 
their excitement is justified by the 
rhythm of the production, as Professoi 
Baker keeps his actors and scenes dynami- 
cally moving over the cycloramic stage. 

This presentation of ‘Hamlet’ is also 
an experiment and, although the scenes 
presented are energetically paced, taste- 
fully costumed, and capture our attention 
with some arresting camera optics in the 
rock-’em shock-’em Orson Wells style of 
direction, this production as a whole 
makes its appeal to my curiosity just as 
any imteresting scientific experiment 
might. 

The main characters are presented like 
cadavers before a convention of surgeons. 
A trichotomy is performed on each major 
character, dividing it into three psycho- 
logical entities. Hamlet himself is rep- 
resented by three actors: a matricide with 
a red face, a normal prince, and an ideal- 
istic procrastinator. All three appear con- 
stantly on the stage together. Thus Ham- 
let’s personality is scientifically sectioned. 
sterilized, and de-humanized in the proc- 
ess. The audience, like surgeons, watches 
Cispassionately, for the scientific tech- 
nique makes its appeal solely to the in- 
tellectual curiosity and forbids any self- 
identification or emotional rapport with 
this lifelessness. 

Shakespeare's ‘Hamlet’ is art. All art 
must om to the senses, and the artis- 
tic goal is to uncover the treasure of re- 
sponsive emotions. The great action in 
this play is founded upor. the confidential 
reciprocity of Hamlet and the audience. 
Though highly interesting, this produc- 
tion does not allow one to share the hu- 
manity of Hamlet. It does not make one 
feel. 


THE MEDIUM 


S85 mins. Produced in Italy by Wal- 
ter Lowendahl. For rent from 
Athene Films, 165 W. 46th St., New 
York 36. 


It is ten years since Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti’s opera, “The Medium’, first electri- 
fied Broadway. It has been several years 
since it was released as a 16mm picture, 
after winning the Grand Prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival. There have been 
many attempts to transfer operas to film, 
but THE MEDIUM is among the first to 
use the language of the film to enhance 
an operatic production. In place of the 


static and posed shots of most filmed 
operas, Menotti mastered the art of the 
film and put his knowledge to work in 
directing the transfer of his opera to the 
screen. The result is an artistic and uni- 
fied masterpiece. 


The story of THE MEDIUM is by now 
familiar to nearly everyone. Mme. Flora, 
a fortune teller, and her daughter conduct 
fake seances for the people of their town 
in Italy. One night, while pretending to 
be in a trance, she feels a cold hand on 
her throat and hurriedly orders everyone 
out of the house. Slowly she degenerates 
from terror to guilt until, in a state of 
near insanity, she commits murder. 


This film has the rare quality of be- 
coming even more fascinating on second 
and third viewing, since there is so much 
to see. There is hardly an adult situation 
where THE MEDiuM will not fill the bill: 
for art, music, drama and film societies; 
libraries; photography clubs; and just 
plain movie fans who enjoy an unusual 
and artistic achievement. 


SCIENCE FILMS 
LIFE ON A DEAD TREE 


10 mins., b&w. Preduced and dis- 
tributed by Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 


This is a beautiful film, with a maxi- 
mum of educational value. 


Two boys, Tommy and Dave, find a 
dead tree in the woods, and investigate 
the animals and plants which are in it. 
Their finds art % a lizard, a beetle, a 
cricket, a slug, a ladybird, a salamander, 
ants, a gopher snake, and fungi. Each is 
shown in sufficient detail, without tedius 
length. The narrative accompanying the 
final sequence on skunks does not name 
the animal, but leaves the class with a 
question to answer. 


Using the device of two truly typical 
boys, it can hardly fail to arouse interest 
in .the science facts presented, in any 
group of Sth or 6th year children to 
whom a teacher presents this film. It is 
excellent for motivation of their own 
similar research in neighboring woods or 
parks. The study guide with it is also ex- 
cellent. 


At this time, with increasing science 
instruction, LIFE ON A DEAD TREE is 
invaluable for teachers in the middle 
grades. 


ENERGETICALLY YOURS 


13 min. 16mm. Color. Produced by 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
available through Standard Oil, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

This is the filmed version of the “commer- 
cial” recently shown on Standard Oil’s “TV 
Spectacular” which traces the history of power 
as available to, and developed by, Man. Done 
in animated cartoon-style, it features the draw- 
ings of English cartoonist, Ronald Searle. 


NINETY DEGREES SOUTH 


90 mins. Available from Dartmouth 
College Films. 


Life on Antarctica in 1912 is the subject of 
this feature, which gives a valuable, dignified, 
and exclusive pictorial account of Scott’s final 
expedition to the icy wastes of the South Pole. 
Music and narration were added in the 1930's 
and sound a little out of place in this other- 
wise fascinating film. —W.H. 


LIFE OF THE MOLDS 


27 min. 16mm color or b&w. Pro- 
duced by Pfizer Laboratories, avail- 
ab’'e through McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films. 


Professor David Bonner of Yale University 
lectures and narrates this film which contains 
fascinating time-lapse photography of mold 
and spore development. Though not of gen- 
eral public interest, much of the technical as- 
pects of this film make it ideal for specialized 
and class-room use. Technical credits and 
color excellent. —W.H 

A TRIP TO THE MOON 


15 min. color, 16mm. Available from 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


Almost like being in space this short film 
uses actual photographs of the surface of the 
moon — or at least that portion of the moon 
that is visible to us. The editing of the film 
makes it appear as if the audience were on a 
space flight over the moon’s surface. Technical- 
ly good, and especially interesting to the young 
who may first realize that, with a landscape 
like that, there is no man up there. 


THE HUMAN CELL AND THE 
CYTO-TECHNOLOGIST 


22% min. color, produced by Church- 
hill-Wexler. Availabie from the Na- 
tional Committee for Careers in 
Medical Technology. 


Take away the awesome title, and the rest 
of this film is actually lively, and not nearly 
so technical. Film depicts one day in the work 
of a young lady working as a lab technician in 
a hospital concentrating on cancer research. 
Although there are some obvious “propaganda” 
features for recruitment, this film does a fine 
job in showing the dedication of the scientists 
to their work. 


Material of this type would be most useful 
in Nurses or Lab Training Schools. —W.H. 


ADVENTURING IN THE ARTS 


22 mins., color. Directed and edited 
by Sidney Meyers for the Girl Scouts 
of the U. S. A. From the Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids Service, Girl Scouts, 155 E. 
44th St.. N. ¥. 1 


The Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. pro- 
duced this film to show their leaders how 
to develop creative ability in relation to 
the arts, that the arts are interrelated and 
do much to enrich life, and how to im- 
part this to Girl Scout troop members. 
There is much emphasis on drawing, 
painting music; nothing on sculpture 
(unless papier maché takes its place); 
and the dance is represented by a few 
steps used in a pantomime (with panto- 
mime taking the place of drama). Hik- 
ing, jelly making and embroidery are in- 
cluded as arts. 

The important fact is stressed that, in 
this push-button age, life is made as 
easy as possible, especially for children. 
They do not have to think or to develop 
creative ability. They simply turn on 
their television sets, or paint pictures by 
number, or assemble leather items alre: dy 
prepared. Miss White, a Scout leader in 

(Continued on page 16) 
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ACCURACY 


. in infinite details marks the genius 
of a producer. 


Accuracy, too, in the infinite details of engineering, 
of equipment design, of chemistry, of optics, of me- 
chanics, of electronics, in operations, in teamwork, 
marks the genius of a laboratory. 


This philosophy of accuracy, hallmark of Precision, 
coupled with integrity and artistry in your produc- 
tion, insures the ultimate in quality. 


Pioneers in such technical advances as optical sound 
track printing, step printing from notched originals, 
color inter-negative duplicating and many others, Pre- 
cision now adds to its services negative-positive col: 
or processing in both Eastman and Ansco processes. 


you'll see and hear 


CGA BORAT CORTES. tne. 
21 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York 


A DIVISION OF J. A. MAURER, INC. 


in everything, there is one best... in film processing, it's Precision 
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ADVENTURING IN THE ARTS 


the film, is disturbed by all this, and de- 
cides she must do something along more 
creative lines with her girls. She consults 
specialists in various fields and institutes 
a new program for her troop. 

Through this program, the girls’ minds 
and latent creative powers are stimulated 
by such outside ‘need as a trip to a 
country fair, to a museum, and out into 
nature. These influences are recorded in 
paint, sketches, crayon drawings and 
papier maché. The film ends with an ex- 
hibit by the Girl Scouts of their accom- 
plishments over the period of a year. 


As an aid to Girl Scout leaders, this 
film and the guide for using it should be 
a great help. Teacher training classes and 
PTA groups will also derive benefit from 
it. A thought for the future, however: 
The household arts, such as jelly making, 
and the seven lively arts (painting, 
sculpture, dance, drama, music, poetry 
and literature) might be better treated in 
separate vehicles. 


CLASSROOM - COMMUNITY 
A DESK FOR BILLIE 


16mm film; 1 hour; sound. Black 
and white. 

This is the story of a migrant child who 
found opportunity in the schools of America. 
It has been produced by N.E.A. and affiliated 
State Associations to illustrate the centennial 
year theme, ““An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” The film tells how ragged lit- 
tle Billie, daughter of migrant parents, is able 
to get her education in the elementary and high 
schools of the United States despite the ob- 
stacles which life throws in her path. The im- 
portance of sympathetic teachers as a means 
of providing security for the “dispossessed” 
child is emphasized. A “Desk For Billie” 
shows how America’s schools open their doors 
to all children. 

Photography is simple and realistic and the 
scenes are uncluttered with unnecessary back- 
ground details. At the same time the film is 
frequently draggy and is overlong (one hour). 
The same message, with sharper impact, would 
result from a 30 minute edition. This reviewer 
also wonders whether it will be as effective a 
relations vehicle for the American schools as 
the producers hope. It seems to have appeal 
for only a limited audience. 


NOT BY CHANCE 


16mm film; 28 minutes. Sound. Col- 

or. Black and white. 

This is a teacher-training film produced by 
the National Education Association in cooper- 
ation with the affiliated State Education As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. It 
attempts to show that good teachers don’t just 
happen, they require an exacting and lengthy 
preparation. 

We meet Donna Morgan as she enters col- 
lege and follow her through her formal and 
specialized training, until the time she be- 
comes a pupil teacher. Emphasis is placed 
upon content as well as pedagogy and upon 
the need for guided observation, and requires 
practice before the new teacher spreads her 
wings. 

“Not By Chance” will best serve the needs 
of the candidate who has decided to become a 
teacher, or who is considering teaching as a 


career. Explanatory, rather than inspirational, 
It is a depiction of what will happen in a 
teacher-training institution before a teacher 
starts to teach. 

Photography is natural and excellent and 
the settings bring us into a real college situ- 
ation. Audio-visual enthusiasts will note with 
satisfaction the emphasis upon the important 
role of the curriculum materials center in a 
teacher-training institution. In the well 
equipped center shown even TV has become 
part of the curriculum. It’s interesting to note 
that the producers have shown how Donna be- 
comes a science teacher, perhaps in recogni- 
tion of this current emphasis in education. 

Although the film satisfies the purpose for 
which it is intended this viewer feels that it 
could have been effectively shortened by omit- 
ting the introductory and final scenes, which 
do little to add to its value. One wishes, too, 
that the producers had tried as hard to make 
their young teacher a real person, as they do 
to give reality to rest of the vehicle. 


RELIGIOUS 
ALL THE WAY HOME 


30 mins. b&w. Produced by Dynamic 
Films, Inc. This film should be a 
“Must Show” everywhere. 


The problem of integration is dealt 
with at its most explosive point: the 
purchase by a negro family of a home in 
an all-white,upper middle class suburb. 
The picture opens on the family in a 
car. The commentary at this point reveals 
the thoughts in the mind of the father as 
he drives his wife and child through the 
well-kept community, in search of a new 
home that will provide the atmosphere of 
culture and security they desire. 

From the moment the family enters 
the house to look it over, the action 
builds to an increasingly tense climax. 
Angry neighbors, a cynical real estate 
broker, several level-headed bankers, 
a minister with a clear head and a gift 
for leadership, all play their part. The 
forces of the community are marshalled 
to reach a solution on the basis of ration- 
ality rather than racial prejudice. For- 
tunately, no attempt is made to indicate 
a pat solution, and a viewing of the film 
leads naturally into a vital discussion. 

ALL THE Way Home is part of a 
packet which includes Crisis IN Levir- 
TOWN, and a sound filmstrip, THE Goop 
NEIGHBOR. The producer is to be com- 
mended for this courageous and intelli- 
gent attempt to provide much needed 
help in a matter of nationwide concern. 


A CITY DECIDES 


28S mins., b&w. Produced by Chas. 
Guggenheim Associates (St. Louis) 
for the Fund for the Republic. 


This is a true story about integration in 
the public schools of St. Louis. It opens 
on a teacher, one of the high schools. 
White and negro, they are talking, laugh- 
ing, or engrossed in the profound prob- 
lems of adolescence. There is no disorder 
in the corridors as they hurry toward their 
classrooms. Nevertheless, unostentatiously 
but alertly, police prowl cars move 
through the morning traffic. There is no 


disorder in the buses, however, on the 
streets. 


The teacher remembers some of the 
incidents that preceded integration, whe: 
segregated recreational facilities invited 
the ambushing of unsuspecting negroes. 
He recalls a particular incident that oc- 
curred after integration, when the balance 
was swung by the generous gesture of a 
negro student, backed by the handsome 
acceptance of a white classmate. 

The teacher believes it was adequate 
advance preparation that made possible 
the difficult social adjustment in his city. 
The viewer may remember, however, 
that in another Southern city there had 
also been preparation, but violence there 
had made international headlines. One is 
left wondering if advance preparation is 
enough, without the resolute will to see 
it through, as in St. Louis. 

Actually, St. Louis is a border city in 
a border state, but provides a valuable 
example. The film itself is highly enough 
rated to have won it a nomination for an 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Science Oscar in the 1957 documen- 
tary short subject class. 

More documentaries like this one 
would help’ solve like problems in many 
cities. Churches and P.T.A.’s should show 
this one whenever possible. 


THE WAKING MIDDLE EAST 


11 mins., color. Produced by Unusu- 
al Films, Bob Jones University, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


The descriptive folder about this film 
says: ‘““THE WAKING MIDDLE East is as 
timely as today’s newspaper headlines — 
it is a warning, a promise of things that 
will make headlines tomorrow, next 
week, next year.” This description does 
scant justice to the factor that makes the 
film one of the outstanding contributions 
of the motion picture age. 

The commentary, like the title, leads 
one to expect a rundown on the social 
and political dissensions of the turbulent 
Middle East area. Instead, one finds him- 
self walking where the Master walked, 
looking over the plateaus and valleys 
with Abraham and Lot, viewing with a 
non-sociological objectivity the tragic di- 
vision of the Holy Land and the well- 
nigh miraculous rejuvenation under Is- 
raeli ministrations. The film invoked a 
mood, not from the tensions of the 20th 
century, but from the bedrock faith of 
the thousand years that produced the 
Bible. Whether one views snow-crowned 
Mt. Hermon, the mysterious ruins of 
Baalbeck, or the mirror-smooth Jordan 
River before it empties into the Dead 
Sea, “you are there.” By the magic use of 
light and color, one walks again “where 
Jesus walked.” Nor is it strange that Dr. 
Bob Jones Jr., the film’s producer, views 
this area with an Olympian calm un- 
touched by the fierce passions that have 

(Continued on page 18) 
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WAITS LEDDLE EAST 
(Continued fro:2 paz? 16) 
hurled Arad and Jew at each o-her, for 
le scys cutte plainly, if no: in so many 

\-ords: 
“These little systems have their day, 
They have their day and ceaze to be. 
They are but brozen lizhts of Thee 
And Thou art more than they, 
O Lord.” 
Tilmed in Esy zt, Lebanoa, Syria, Jor- 
dan and Iszacl, TH2 WaAK:NG MIDDLE 


East is one of the most beautiful film; ~ 


cac cou'd hope to sez in a long time — 
ca the Middle East or anywhere else. 


ROOTS 

28 m'ns, or, Predac d ard direc- 

ted ty i. swe aunner for the Jewish 

Natio: al Turd, 

‘this film t:lls the story of the Jewish 
IJational Furd’s “'s‘:ip to settlement’ pro- 
for the rchabilitation and accultura- 
ton of iramigrants into Israel from North 
Africa. The progzess of ore such gzou> 
of immigrants is traced from the moment 
they com? ashore until they are on their 
way to becoming an integral and con- 
tributing par: of Israel's population. 

The Nor:h African Jew presents a 
very specal prodlera to the rew State. 
Yoraa, a fine type of man wao “ was an 
Amzrican until 30 years ag’, is an in- 
s:tuctor and ga'de in the program de- 
s.gned especially for these settlers. We 
race: him a3, with an expericnced eye, he 
watczes th: g-oup come ashore whic is 
followed in this filma. V7e leave hira, at 
3 exd, wait'rg again at the foot of the 
g-ng>lank to take charg: of another 
g:ou>, in the JNF five-year plan to scttle 
5,000 familics oa the soil. Ia each grsu> 
hz looks for th2 possible leader throug 
can s2t the g-oup on its own. 
In New Rocts it is Zion Barares3, a 
youag man fzom Tunisia, who, with h’'s 
Miriara, share; “‘starrirg” hon- 
ors of th’s filr: with Yoran. 

I: is a fine filra, beautifully photo- 
graphed, and realistic in plot and char- 
acters. All who aze interested in Israel 
will fird i: inspiring and thought-provok- 
ing. Its theraz ard the problem it 
recommend it also to all concerned with 
the procs; of integ:ation anywnere. 


THE THE TOWER 
22 mivs. Preeduc'd by Rebert Dis- 
rae i for the Am-ri-an Com- 
m'ttes. Fer mnt th ough Cen cm- 
po:ra y Films Inc, 13 E. Sith St. 
N.w York .6. 


The title of th's film cerives from th: 
theme of the lonely outs’der being 
broug’tt into the gzoup ard being made 
t> understand that “everybody counts.” 
Fr:Ncess ri A TOWER pictured here 
i; an 11-yzar-old g'rl whose family has 
just mov:d into a new neigiborhood. 
llow is encouraged to make a satis- 
factory adjusiment to her new social cn- 


vironment is shown wth cozsiderabl> 
sensitivity. 

Specifically designed and h’g ily recom- 
mz2nd:d for intermediate: groups (i.c, 
children between nire aad eleven), th’s 
is also a stimulating film for parent meet- 
ings in which the problems of interpe:- 
sonal ard intergroup r<latiors among 
their children may be discussed. For this 
and in-school purposes ther: is a good 
guide by Miss Rita Hochheimer who was 
for many years in charg> of the Bureau 
of Visual Instrutction for te New York 
City Board of Education.- 


ISRAEL — 1957 
2S mi-s., b&w. Predaced and dis- 
tr.bu ed by th: Iszael Office of In- 
formaticn. 


This is a vcry interesting resume of the 
industrial ard social developments, up to 
Indezeadeace Day, 1957. It also covers 
some of the historical and political events 
of the period, without overemphasizing 
achievcment in thes2 areas. 

Despite the fact that the film is com- 
posed of a melarg> of news shots made 
unde varying conditions by various cam- 
eramen; Cesp:te the fact also, that the 
cditing of both sound and picture might 
have been improved by some sharper cut- 
ting, ISRAEL 1957 holds up well in inter- 
est for the goreral pudlic. Since it gives 
a capsule history of current events, it is 
excellent for hig’ school students as well 
as adult audiences, particularly in this 
tenth anniversary yzar of Israel's state- 


hood. 
ON= GIRL'S STORY 


£0 mi-s, ce’cr filmstrip with 33-1/3 
rpm ikieedirg. Preduccd by the 
Dept. cf Baptist Films, Council on 
M:sscnary Cc operation of the 
American Dapt:st Convention. 


Betiy Lou comes to the Mather School 
fom a home where her parents own lit- 
tle more than an undimmed vision of bet- 
ter thincs for their children. She ap- 
proaches her new life in fear, but is put 
at her eace by the understanding faculty 
and friendly students. When she does 
slip, the school sees to it that she 
emerges from the experience a stronger 
and more mature person. 

‘ihe Mather School was founded ia 
1867 by a Boston school teacher, Mrs. 
Rachel Crane Mather, oa land she pu:- 
chased wih her own money. Ia the be- 
ginning it was supported by funds ef 
vided by friends of Mrs. Mathe:. This 
80-year-old school for girls, 
plays an increasingly important part in 
the preparation of the South’s future 
leadership. 

One Girt’s Story, a color filmstrip 
with sound on a record, tells ih> 
Mather School story with lucid anl 
pleasing directness. The are 
cellent, the script makes an interes‘ing 
account, and the voice of Betty Lou a; 
commentator is; unusually clear and dis- 
tinct. 


ELIAHU'S HOUSE 


28 mins., b&w. Directed by Stephen 
L. Sharff for the World ORT Union, 
N.Y.C. 


The team that produced MELLAH, the 
graphic and moving film about North 
African Jewry, has once again successfully 
collaborated to produce ELIAHU’s House, 
the story of an Egyptian Jewish boy who 
chooses Israel as his home. This film 
opens on Eliahu and his father as “tour- 
ists’ in Rome. The boy’s father is obvi- 
ously worried about the political situation 
in Cairo where they now live, and speaks 
of “‘opsning a small business” and mov- 
ing his family out of Egypt into Italy. 
Eliahu, however, wants no more “‘ghet- 
tos”. He has plans to put down roots 
where they can be permanent. 

Via the Rome office of ORT, the 77- 
year-old Jewish “Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training,” he is 
brought to Israel and given training in 
working with his hands. This provides 
opportunity for acquainting the film 
viewer with the work of ORT in Israel; 
also for an interesting insight into Israel's 
industrial and trading possibilities. ORT’s 
refrigeration school is the only one in the 
entire Middle East, and Israel’s refriger- 
ator factory exports even to India and 
Burma. An insight is also given into 
ORT'’s training schools for girls, through 
Eliahu’s friendship with Tamar. 

Both boys and girls put their training 
and skills to practical use in making 
furniture and furnishings for the home 
Eliahu prepares for his father, mother and 
sister. There is an affecting scene of their 
arrival, and of Eliahu’s realization that he, 
his family and his friends are all truly at 
home in their own land where they can 
live and work as they choose. 

Joseph Wiseman’s narration inclines to 
be somewhat too emotional. Otherwise, 
this is a well done film with a good 
theme, an attractive boy and girl, and a 
warm, human script (by Morten Wishen- 
grad). Highly recommended for teen- 
agers and adults alike in the Jewish com- 
munity, ELIAHU’s HOUusE is also accept- 
able for showing in vocational high 
schools. 


FACE THE SOUTH 


29 mins., color. Prodced by the Pres- 
byterian Church USA (Dept. of So- 
cial Education) in cooperation with 
the Southern Rezional Council. 


Every so often one comes across a rare 
f:lm that causes the viewer to say to him- 
¢2lf—or others about him: “Now, there’s 
2 film everyone ought to see. FACE OF 
THE SOUTH merits a place in that small 
group of really fine films because its mes- 
sage is so timely. It is also so lucidly and 
convincingly presented that it sticks in 
the mind with dogged tenacity. On the 
other hand, this film earns its place 


despite some heavy handicaps. It is more 
like a telecast than a movie, to begin with. 
There is a single actor-commentator, 
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George Mitchell, and his actions are con- 
fined to sitting down and standing up. 
This he does, however, with all the loose- 
jointed flexibility of a pocket measuring- 
rule. He also draws unbelievably clear 
diagrams, reminiscent of a weather re- 
port, on a blackboard. 

George Sinclair Mitchell is Southern 
born. No man could be that good an 
actor. The South speaks out in his ready 
smile, his fluid postures, and most of all, 
in his great knowledge and understanding 
of the South. 

With free flowing comment, apt dia- 
grams and an occasional film clip, he re- 
views the history of the old South; moves 
into the new world that has come with 
improved agriculture, industrialization 
and consequent redistribution of wealth; 
and sits in on an unsuccessful attempt at 
expanision of the Southern Regional 
Council. Using a map, he analyzes the 
four regions of the South —the Moun- 
tain Area, the Piedmont, the Piney 
Woods and the Plantation South, and 
points out that the real resistance to in- 
tegration comes primarily from this area. 
Seldom has so much material been pre- 
sented so clearly and in such interesting 
fashion. Its unconventionality notwith- 
standing, this is an extraordinarily effec- 
tive film. 

There is no question that its aim will 
make a forceful entry into the memory of 
all who see it. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN 


Produced and distributed by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 


This is an attractive set of three film- 
strips in color and sound, which, while 
valuable as Christian missionary material 
at any time, is most timely during this 
year of emphasis on Japan. The scripts are 
by Paul Kidd, the pictures are by Toge 
Fujihira. There is original organ music 
by Venida Jones. The record not only al- 
lows for a musical background, but also 
saves much wear and tear on the narrator 
who might otherwise be harassed by try- 
ing to erga unaccustomed Japanese 
words from a reading script. 


Manachan and Koji - 

The first of these Japanese school chil- 
dren is in the third, the other in the 
second grade. Their father works in a 
television studio, their mother studies the 
arts of the Japanese housewife. The every- 
day experiences of the family, each mem- 
ber in his own place, makes a revealing 
story. Beautifully told and documented, 
this is for primary children. 


Tommy and Yoshi 


These nine-year-olds become friends” 


when Tommy’s father, an American mis- 
sionary, moves into the neighborhood to 
help some of the Christian churches with 
their program of evangelism. Baseball 
brings the boys together, and a Sunday 
luncheon makes the families into friends. 


The way is opened for a new appreciation 
of what Christianity can mean in family 
life. The message is for the Junior age 
audience and its parents. 


Close-up of Japan 


Designed for young people and adults, 
this shows a young man, about to gradu- 
ate from the university, trying to decide 
how he can make his life count for most 
as a Japanese Christian. Touring his coun- 
try, he sees Japan’s many-sided life and 
the changes the mid-20th century has 
brought. He comes to realize that, like 
his Master, the only life for him is one 
of service to his fellowmen. 


FILM STRIPS 


WIDE RANGE AND SCALE 

The list of available filmstrips contin- 
ues to grow, and the subject coverage is 
wide. It is almost safe to say there is 
something to help the teacher of every 
grade and subject area; also, that there is 
material for group leaders in religious ed- 
ucation, adult education, in the commu- 
nity, and in business and industry. This 
Coes not mean, however, that production 
should slow down. On the contrary, this 
should be regarded as encouragement to 
even greater production. 


No one filmstrip can or should attempt 
to be the all-inclusive presentation on any 
subject. Whatever the topic, there are 
varied facets to be examined and dis- 
cussed; there are different points of view 
which should be presented; there is a 
multiplicity of ideas and ways of express- 
ing these ideas. The user or viewer can 
be greatly benefitted also, by seeing two 
two different presentations of the same 
general subject area. 


No one has felt that a single book 
could do full justice to a subject. We 
have novels, textbooks, dictionaries, en- 
cyclopaedias — many types. Some are 
written in a factual, documentary style. 
Some are written with an acknowledged, 
personal point of view. Some are simon- 
pure, eye-witness accounts of events. 
Others are fictional and imaginative. 

Why not permit the same range and 
scale for filmstrips, and so provide mate- 
rial for varying purposes and needs? 
Truly, there is still a wide possibility for 
the production of many dimestrips, and 
plenty of room for good productions! 


Educational Productions Ltd. (17 Den- 
bigh St., London S.W. 1, England) — 
We need a magic carpet if we are to see 
something of all the peoples and places 
in this big world of ours. This producer 
offers the magic carpet in the field of ge- 
ography and social studies. Recent offer- 
ings sent to us for review include ALPINE 
SWITZERLAND; NATIVE PEOPLES OF 
SoutTH AFRICA; and ICELAND FIsHING. 
These are in color. Their photography 


and continuity are good, and they give us 
an idea of terrain, physical and geo- 
graphical features. There is a very com- 
plete ‘‘Note” (i.e., guide) for each film- 
strip, and this textual material is excel- 
lent resource data, particularly since the 
filmstrips are not captioned. We recom- 
mend these strips for social studies and 
geography classes. 


Long Filmslide Service (El Cerrito 8, 
Calif.) — As we look about us, it is soon 
evident that signs of all types are very 
much a part of our lives and surround- 
ings. In the 4-strip, color series SIGNs 
WE SEE, we are given a review of those 
most commonly encountered, as indicated 
by the individual filmstrip titles: Driv- 
ING SIGNS, WARNING SIGNS, PARKING 
SIGNS, INFORMATION SIGNS. This is a 
very good series for use in safety educa- 
tion classes, and for citizenship education. 
Because there are no captions, discussion 
can be adapted to the needs and purposes 
of any group. It is surprising to discover 
how many signs there are to alert us for 
cur own benefit, if we learn to under- 
stand them. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
(Diversey Parkway, Chicago) — True 
ability to work with arithmetic problems 
depends upon knowing how to use num- 
bers, and upon gaining a good under- 
standing of arithmetical processes. The 7- 
strip, color series UsING AND UNDER- 
STANDING NUMBERS: PERCENTS AND 
PERCENTAGE helps provide such a foun- . 
dation. Its basic aim 1s to teach percentage 
skills through problem solving. A presen- 
tation is made of the meaning of percent; 
how to apply percent to buying and 
selling; to an estimation of insurance; to 
state, local and federal taxes; and in other 
business situations. The material is clear, 
practical, and very helpful for any stu- 
dent in the percents and percentage stage 
of school. 


FILM CLIPS 


e The Bright Side (23 mins., b&w) 
dramatizes the day-to-day enjoyment of 
family living in a good emotional climate 
for parents and children together. This 
is an excerpt from the long film, The 
Lonely Night.— Purchase from Mental 
Health Film Board, N.Y.C., rent from 
local libraries. 


e Little World*(20 mins., color, Health 
& Welfare Materials Center) shows the 
range of activities in a day care center 
for the pre-school-age children of work- 
ing mothers. Sponsored by the Day Care 
Council of New York, the film desig- 
nates services and staff necessary for a 
good day care program. 


e The Human Body: Digestive System* 
(18% mins., color, b&w, Coronet 
Films) is the third release in the jr.-sr. 
high school and college biology series 
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that includes The Human Body: Skele- 
ton, and The Human Body: Circulatory 
System. 


e The Torch* (10 mins., color, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters Film Li- 
brary) is a caution, in humorous cartoon 
that there is a streak of human careless- 
ress in all of us. Other films about fire 
are: Before They Happen (14% mins., 
b&w), a day in the life of a municipal 
fire prevention inspector; and Crimes of 
Carelessness (10 mins., b&w) which de- 
picts the appalling loss of life and prop- 
erty in a message for old and young. 


e Punch Press Guarding* (11 mins., 
color, International Film Bureau, Inc.) 
is designed to show to management and 
employees that there is a guard which 
will protect workers in almost any type 
of punch press operation, and that no 
guard provides sufficient protection un- 
less it is properly adjusted. Examples of 
injuries by these dangerous machines 
are shown; also actual operations in 
blanking, shearing, forming and emboss- 
ing, and the duties of the press set-up 
man. 


MUSIC AND ART 


e Music From Oil Drums* (15 mins., 
b&w, Folkways Ethnic Library) was 
filmed in Trinidad by folk music singer 
and student Pete Seeger and his wife. It 
features a first-rate steel drum ensemble, 
and gives a _ detailed demonstration 
(with Seeger participating) in the con- 
struction and playing of this folk instru- 
ment. 


e Beginning Music Reading (13 mins., 
color, b&w, Bailey Films, Inc.) is a 
step-by-step demonstration of an ele- 
mentary class learning to sing “Little 
Bird” and to read its notations. Interre- 
lated activity is provided by pattern 
cards and rhythm instruments. Produced 
by the A-V Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, it was directed by its music 
supervisors, 


¢ The Pleasure Garden* (40 mins., 
b&w), Film Images) was produced in 
England by James Broughton, California 
experimental film maker, under the 
aegis of the British Film Institute. Shot 
in the ruined gardens of the Crystal 
Palace, London, this comic fantasy won 
honors in Edinburgh and at Cannes (1953 
and 1954). It has an original music score 
by Stanley Bate. 


¢ The World of Mosaic (28 mins., color, 
Educational Film Sales) is a history-in- 
brief of the art of mosaics, from the an- 
cient civilization of Sumer, Greece 
and Rome, through its present renais- 
sance in Mexico and the United States. 
America’s mosaic muralist, Joseph 
Young, is shown working on the famed 
mosaic in the Los Angeles Police Build- 
ing. 


Social Studies 


e Colonial Living (15 mins., color, In- 
ternational Film) presents day-to-day 
life in the middle 1700’s, in a colonial 
home in the English colony of Virginia. 
Also shown is the publication by the lo- 


cal printer and book binder of “The Vir- 
ginia Gazette.” 


e Stars and Stripes On Display* (14 
mins., color, b&w, produced by In- 
diana University) is useful for training 
color guards, scouts and similar organi- 
zations in the proper way to display and 
handle the American flag. It answers 
many questions concerning the use of 
the flag. 


U.S. “Explorer” Film 
Gets Top Billing Overseas 


Washington, D. C.— The U. S. Infor- 
mation’s motion picture “The Explorer 
in Space” is receiving top billing in 
many overseas theatres. 

The film has been distributed in 30 
languages to 80 countries as part of 
USIA’s overall program to inform the 
world of American’s international coop- 
eration in peaceful scientific progress. 


The agency said that its Explorer film 
broke all attendance records at the larg- 
est commercial theatre in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, and was held over 
for a second week’s run in Reykjavik, 
Iceland. In Japan, the film is on a theatre 
circuit that will reach an estimated audi- 
ence of six million in 1,140 theatres with- 
in a three-month period. 


Other agency outer-space films such as 
“Defensive Skypower” and “Vanguard 
I” also are drawing crowds to USIA In- 
formation Centers as well as theatres. 


Modern Cotton Film Entered in 
Venice and Edinburgh 


Memphis, Tenn. — “Cotton — Nature’s 
Wonder Fiber,” the first complete mo- 
tion picture story of modern cotton, has 
been selected for showing at interna- 
tional film festivals in Venice, Italy, and 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Read P. Dunn, Jr., 
executive director of Cotton Council In- 
ternational, the film’s producer, said to- 
day. 

The 27-minute color movie filmed by 
Audio Productions, Inc., for CCI, con- 
tains scenes filmed in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Virginia, Texas, California, 
South Carolina, and other Cotton Belt 
states, will compete against the best in- 
dustrial and educational films of the 
world at the two festivals. 


In announcing the selection, Harold E. 
Wigren, coordinator of the Committee on 
International Non-Theatrical Events of 
the National Education Association, 
Washington, the U. S. screening commit- 
tee for the festivals, wrote the National 
Cotton Council: “You will be pleased to 
know that at our final selection meeting, 
“Cotton — Nature’s Wonder Fiber” was 
chosen for entry in the Venice Interna- 
tional Exhibition. You will also be glad 
to know that the committee thought so 
highly of your film that it is also rec- 
ommending it for the Edinburgh Film 
Festival. This is a superb production 
and we congratulate you.” 

CCI produced the movie in associa- 
tion with the United States Department 
of Agricuiture for educational use over- 
seas as well as in the United States. 


N.F.’s “Animals of Alaska” 


Seattle, Wash. — A new Alaska Film 
— “Animals of Alaska,” 11 min., color 
and sound — now is being edited at 
Northern Films here, while a second 
northern-latitude picture on glaciers is 
under production. 

“The best of 20 years photography by 
Cecil E. Rhode, Alaska’s most out- 
standing wildlife photographer, will go 
into “Animals of Alaska,’”’ announced 
Louis R. Huber, president of Northern 
Films. 

Rhode’s work has appeared in several 
Disney truelife adventure films, in 
Warner Brothers’ wildlife shorts, and 
Rhode has lectured extensively with it. 
He is a national director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, 

For the glacier film cameramen are 
shooting on locations ranging from Mt. 
Rainier in the state of Washington to 
Mt. McKinley in Alaska. 

Northern Films recently completed 
“Living Wilderness,” an 11-minute color 
film presenting the concept of wilderness 
areas having social value. It features 
Olympic National Park near Seattle. 


Coronet’s Pioneering Films Show 
Progress of American Education 


Chicago, Ill, — “Education in Amer- 
ica,” a series of three new Coronet films 
entitled “Education In America: The 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries”, 
“Education in America: The Nineteenth 
Century”, and “Education in America: 
Twentieth Century Developments” show 
how changes in public education have 
been largely in response to pressing so- 
cial and economic problems. This unique 
motion picture undertaking reveals that 
as America’s needs changed and grew 
during her 350 years, there were cor- 
responding adjustments in the public ed- 
ucational system. 

Each of the 16mm films in the series 
is 16 minutes in length and available in 
either color or black-and-white. Designed 
especially for teacher-education courses, 
the films are relevant to courses in 
United States history and to courses in 
vocational guidance — for those consid- 
ering the teaching professions. 

The films will also convey to PTA 
groups, civic groups, teachers’ meetings 
and conventions the  extraodinary 
achievements of more than three centur- 
ies of American education. 


¥ NYU Film Library Issue 
New 1958 Catalog 

New York, N. Y. — New York Univer- 
sity Film Library announces the release 
of its new 1958 catalog supplement of 
16mm motion pictures. Approximately 
100 new titles are described in the 16 
page publication which is available on 
written request to institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

Twenty classifications are presented in 
the selection, which is designed to meet 
special interests of medical and mental! 
health agencies, professional societies, 
colleges, child study groups, clinics, li- 
braries and other community organize- 
tions, 
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NEW FILM RELEASES 
By VERA FALCONER 


Features, Sports and 
Entertainment Shorts: 


Three Academy Award features now avail- 
able (16mm): HIGH NOON, starring Gary 
Cooper and Grace Kelly: CYRANO DE BER- 
GERAC, with Jose Ferrar THE BELLS OF 
ST. MARY'S, starring Bing Crosby and Ingrid 
Bergman. Brandon Films, 200 West 57th, New 

Four W. C. Fields two-reelers — THE 
BARBERSHOP, THE PHARMACIST, THE 
FATAL GLASS OF BEER; and four Robert 
Benchley one-reelers —- THE WITNESS, 
HOW TO TAKE A VACATION, CRIME 
CONTROL, KEEPING IN SHAPE. Brandon. 


Three “movies about movies’: HISTORY 
OF THE CINEMA — 11 mins., color — sur- 
vey of movies done for fun by Halas and 
Batchelor; SMATTERING OF SPOTS — 11 
mins. collection of TV commercial spots by 
John Hubley with music by Duke Ellington 
and Benny Carter to amuse; DAY DREAMS 
— abt 25 mins.; Charles Laughton and Elsa 
Lanchester in a 1928 satire on dreamers of 
movie glory. Brandon. 

RED LETTER DAY — 27 mins., color — 
hunting with wild game birds as principal 
quarry, sponsored by Olin-Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp., Winchester Western Div. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


English and Literature: 


SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER: THE 
GLOBE PLAYHOUSE — 18 mins., B&W; 
Sr. HS., Coll. Visual explanation of the Globe; 
demonstration of each of the seven stages of 
the acting area; stage machinery, trap doors, 
fixed scenery. Uses model stage and stylized 
miniature actors; excerpts from feature films 
“Julius Caesar’, “Twelfth Night’, ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’, ‘“Hamlet’’ and “Macbeth” used 
for illustration. Narrated by the late Ronald 
Colman. Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California Extension, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MAR- 
INER — 28 mins., B&W; Sr. HS., Coll. En- 
tire poem narrated. Paul Gustave Dore illus- 
trations on screen. University of California Ex- 
tension. 

HEROES OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY — 6 
color filmstrips, about 35 frs. each; Up EL., Jr 
and Sr. HS., and Latin classes. Greek hero 
legends, showing influence of the mythological 
terms on English; individual titles: ULYSSES 
IN THE CAVE OF THE CYCLOPS, JASON 
AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE, GOLDEN 
APPLES OF THE HESPERIDES, ORPHEUS 
AND EURYDICE, PEGASUS AND BELL- 
EROPHON, DAEDALUS AND _ICARUS. 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND — 30 mins., col- 
or, B&W; Sr. HS., Coll. The setting of 
Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales” from London to 
Canterbury; the group of pilgrims, the inn; 
dramatization of The Pardoner’s Tale. Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, III. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS — 6 B&W film- 
strips, about 51 frs. each, Jr. and Sr. HS. 
Adaptations from EBF films; pager sd of 
author, characteristics of writing; effects of 
environment and events on writings. Individu- 
al titles: WASHINGTON IRVING, JAMES 
FENIMORE COOPER, HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW, JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER, OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. Encyclo- 
vedia Britannica Films. 


Health and Hygiene: 


SOMETHING YOU DIDN'T EAT — this 
nutrition film produced by Disney, formerly 
distributed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is now available from the Walt Disney 
Productions, 16mm _ Division, (500 South 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif.) New print- 
ing matrices permit new Technicolor prints 
and replacement footage now. 

AL IN THE HOSPITAL — 22 mins., 
B&W. Elementary grades. Presents life situa- 
tion; Al in hospital, classmates write him a 
letter which teacher delivers; Al makes draw- 
ings of his experiences for his class; see other 
children in the hospital and varied procedures 
such as blood test and injection. Designed to 
provide information about hospitals and help 
to dispel possible fears. Robert Disraeli Films, 
P. O. Box 343, Cooper Station, New York 3, 
New York. 


Social Studies—World: 


THE CHINESE VILLAGE — 11 mins., 
color, semi-animation; suggested for all levels, 
also for art and literature. Fashioned from 
characters shown on antique Chinese wallpaper 
from Governor's Palace in Colonial Williams- 
burg; background of Chinese music; fable of 
unhappy village transformed into place of hap- 
piness, showing something of life, legend and 
philosophy of ancient China. Film Distribution 
Office, Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

CANADA: THE INDUSTRIAL PROV- 
INCES — 17 mins., color or B&W (second 
edition); middle grades, some Jr. HS. This 
revision brings up to date the review of natural 
resources, industry and world trade of this 
part of Canada. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

COLONIAL FAMILY OF NEW FRANCE 
13144 mins., color or B&W, Up EI, Jr. HS. 
Family life in New France about 1700, Trem- 
blet family on tenant farm on the St. Lawrence; 
hardships and pleasures; visiting priest and 
voyageur bring some data on other facets of 
life. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

ENGLISH HISTORY: ABSOLUTISM 
AND CIVIL WAR and ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY: RESTORATION AND GLORIOUS 
EVOLUTION — each 11 mins., color or 
B&W; Jr. & Sr. HS., Coll. Re-enactments of 
conflicts; first film covers reigns of James I, 
Charles I, Civil War, Commonwealth and res- 
toration of monarchy, discusses development 
of limited monarchy. Second shows establish- 
ment of constitutional monarchy, restoration 
of Charles II, succession of James II, coming 
of William and Mary.. Coronet Films. 

MEXICO — YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
— 6 color filmstrips, about 35 frs. each; Up. 
El., Jr. HS. Artwork, photographs and maps, 
cover history of Mexico and aspects of modern 
Mexico: individual titles: THE AZTECS, 
CORTES CONQUERS HE AZTECS, INDI- 
ANS OF MEXICO TODAY, MEXICAN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE, NATIVE 
MEXICAN HANDICRAFTS, MEXICO 
CITY. Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Social Studies—United States 


THE BATTLE OF YORKTOWN — 14 
mins., color or B&W; Up. El., Jr. HS. Filmed 
in connection with celebration at Yorktown, 
re-enactment of the surrender and the events 
leading up to it — the battle at Williamsburg 
preceded by decision by Washington to beseige 
Cornwallis and the arrival of De Grasse’s fleet. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, III. 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT TO AMERICA — 
14 mins., B&W; Up EI., Jr. HS. Opens with 


class receiving an album from France; they in 
turn plan own album send French 
school children which leads to discussion of 
friendship with French, their gift of the Statue 
of Liberty, with data on Ratholdi, raising of 
funds, and ceremonies; meaning of Statue to 
immigrants; contemporary scenes of the Statue. 
Robert Disraeli Films, P. O. Box 343, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, New York. 


AT THE SERVICE STATION — 10 mins., 
B&W; middle grades. The work at a typical 
gas and service station; relationships between 
service man and different customers; shows 
various types of people and attitudes; impor- 
tance of personal relationships in service man’s 
work; service station man as community helper. 
Disraeli Films. 


BRIDGES — 10 mins., B&W, elementary 
grades (also transportation units). Need for 
transportation arteries and bridges for com- 
munication between communities; shows small 
footbridge, steel and concrete bridge over 
stream; large suspension bridge over large 
river. Structure of latter analyzed. Importance 
of bridges. Disraeli. 


THE CITY IS A PLAYGROUND — 7 
mins., color/B&W; producer suggests can be 
used from primary grades through adult groups 
for varied purposes. Opportunities a large city 
offers to children for adjusting and regulating 
our behavior; urban environment and possibili- 
tes for games, tests of skill, industrial images, 
the influence of varied ethnic groups. Original 
music. Rothschild Film Corp., 212 Avenue J, 
rooklyn 30, New York. 


THE PARADISE DITCH — 12 mins., 
B&W; Up EL., Jr. and Sr. HS.; can be used 
for adult groups. A review of a two hundred 
dollar system for transporting bulk cargo; 
filmed over a period of 25 years; with original 
footage on river barges, lock operations, canal 
building cost, freight types, routes; demise of 
the inland waterway system as replaced by 
speedier systems. Rothschild. 


Lower Grades: 


CHILDREN IN WINTER and CHILDREN 
IN SUMMER — each 11 mins., color/B&W, 
primary science and language arts. Each intro- 
duces fundamentals of science as shown by 
events in everyday experiences of six and seven 
year olds. Both photographed in same location 
to permit ease in comparison of seasonal 
changes. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF A BALLOON — 11 
mins., color; primary language arts, rhythm 
and music. Music, no narration; follows adven- 
tures of a red balloon which escapes from a 
little girl; over countryside, on pond, over 
village; over city, past lighthouse and over 
ocean; final capture by boy on seashore. Robert 
Disraeli Films, 206 East 17th St., New York 3, 
New York. 


ANIMALS MOVE IN MANY WAYS — 
11 -mins., color/B&W, primary science and 
language arts. Illustrates some of the ways in 
which living things move about; hopping, 
walking, running, swimming, flying; includes 
children, dogs, horses, wallabee, millipede, 
snail, fish, inchworm, pelican, among others. 
Original music and many close-ups. Film As- 
sociates of California 10532 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California. 


WOODLAND INDIANS OF EARLY 
AMERICA — 11 mins., color/B&W, lower 
elementary social studies and language arts. 
Authentic reconstructions and scenes in eastern 
and great lakes areas provide settings for 
study of woodland Indian life; daily life of a 
Chippewa family shows hunting turkey, har- 
vesting wild rice, fishing and eating. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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MOVIES ABOUT THE MOVIES 


Reviewed by JAMES L. LIMBACHER 


Audio-Visual Director, Dearborn Public Library; Film Critic 
and Newspaper Columnist 


The rapid expansion of colleges and 
communities who are giving courses in 
film appreciation has given rise to a 
search for available “movies about the 
movies” to illustrate the film’s early 
days. 

Happily, there are quite a few good 
short films to choose from. For a “be- 
hind-the-scenes”look at the film indus- 
try, there is Hollywood’s contribution — 
THE MOVIES AND YOU — a series of 
public relations films which were shown 
in local movie theatres some years ago. 
The series, sponsored by the major Hol- 
lywood studios., include: ART DIREC- 
TOR, CINEMATOGRAPHER, COS- 
TUME DESIGNER, MOMENTS IN 
MUSIC, MOVIES ARE ADVENTURE, 
SCREEN ACTORS, SCREEN DIREC- 
TOR, SCREEN WRITER AND SOUND 
MAN. All these 16mm sound films are 
illustrated with film footage from Hol- 
lywood feature films. 

Other films of this genre are MOV- 
ING WITH THE MOVIES, a good basic 
film for movie appreciation groups: BE- 
HIND THE SCENES OF THE WALT 
DISNEY STUDIO, which gives a good 
look at how films are animated; A PIC- 
TURE IS MADE, which follows a west- 


ern from script conference to completed 


film; VAN GOGH — FROM DARK- 
NESS INTO LIGHT, narrated by Dore 
Schary, shows how LUST FOR LIFE 
was made, and MAKING FILMS, a 
short movie from Australia. 

Most film groups and classes are be- 
coming more and, more interested in the 
historical approach to the cinema and 
there is an increasing amount of short 
films devoted to this phase of film appre- 
ciation. The most important circulation 
source for early films (as every film 
lover knows) is the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library in New York, which 
has an outstanding cross-section of films 
of historical value, both American and 
European. A few silent film classics are 
also available from Brandon Films in 
New York. 

Other films which the discussion lead- 
er, teacher or film society president 
might find worthy of showing are three 
new films from France (their commen- 
tary, unfortunately, is in French) which 
present the lives of two French film pi- 
oneers — MELIES and LUMIERE — 
plus a film called AUTOUR D’UN FILM 
DE MONTAGNE to complete the tril- 
ogy. LUMIERE is narrated by Abel 
Gance, pioneer of the widescreen film in 
France. We hear the actual voices of 
both Auguste and Louis Lumiere telling 
of their early experiments in cinematog- 
raphy. Then come the priceless early 
Lumiere films (most of them now over 
60 years old) which are amazingly well- 
preserved and fascinating to look at, 
even though they are merely everyday 
things in motion. : 

Two other French films (in English 


this time) which chronicle early film his- 
tory are THE TOY THAT GREW UP 
and THE BIOGRAPHY OF A MOTION 
PICTURE CAMERA. American films 
which are representative of the early 
days of the movies include EVOLUTION 
OF THE MOTION PICTURE, ORI- 
GINS OF THE MOTION PICTURE, 
THE FILM THAT WAS LOST, PIO- 
NEERS IN CELLULOID, HIGH- 
LIGHTS FROM “THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION”, THE LOST WORLD, MEM- 
ORY BOX, THE GREAT TRAIN ROB- 
BERY, MAKE MINE MEMORIES, 
FILM FUN and THE MARCH OF THE 
MOVIES in both pre-war and post-war 
versions. All these films are compilations 
of footage from early motion pictures. 
Several of them treat the subject rather 
humorously, but these may be run with- 
out sound if the tongue-in-cheek com- 
mentary proves too frivolous. 

For films which give the viewer some 
appreciatio nof film form, style and cri- 
teria for criticism, THE CRITIC AND 
FILM series is by all means the finest. A 
series of three films, the first dissects 
the “shock” technique used in GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS. The second discusses 
the dynamic editing and pacing of THE 
OVERLANDERS. The third devotes 40 
minutes to a most fascinating develop- 
ment of ODD MAN OUT. This series is 
far superior to a film called UNDER- 
STANDING THE MOVIES, which at- 
tempts the same thing with excerpts 
from MGM films. 

To get opinions and ideas from the 
film people themselves, a series of six 
films called THEATRICAL FILM SYM- 
POSIUM is interesting, although not ex- 
ceptional film making. This series is a 
simple photographic record of speeches 
made by such Hollywood notables as 
Jesse L. Lasky. 

For the “feeling” of the silent pic- 
ture era, there are both short and fea- 
ture sound films which have effectively 
compiled old newsreel footage into 
worthy documentaries of more than 
passing interest to the film fan. These 
include THE GOLDEN TWENTIES, 
PARIS 1900, OLD TIME NEWS, 
PAGES OF THE PAST, YESTERDAY 
LIVES AGAIN, THE GAY 90’S LIVE 
AGAIN and MOVIES’ GREATEST 
HEADLINES. 

For comedy, there’s a Charlie Chaplain 
film which not only shows the Chaplain 
genius, but also takes us through the 
old Keystone studios, making it a doubly 
valuable film. The title: A FILM 
JOHNNY. 

For the lovers of satire, two films are 
available which will both amuse and edu- 
eate film groups. THE LOVES OF 
FRANISTAN is a comic experiment in 
editing silent movie footage into a non- 
sensical story. THE HISTORY OF THE 
CINEMA is Halas and Batchelor’s paean 
to the movies and a delight to watch. 


No matter what form your film group 
or class may take, there should be films 
to illustrate every phase. If there is not, 
perhaps more films will have to be pre- 
pared as the need arises. A serious gap 
in silent footage could be filled by the re- 
lease of Paul Killiam’s television series, 
MOVIE MUSEUM, which has many 
faithful viewers of all ages in areas 
where it is shown. The accompanying 
commentary to these films could save 
hours of research for a teacher or group 
leader, especially since that commentary 
was written and researched by such peo- 
ple as William K. Everson, Arthur 
Knight and Gideon Bachmann, among 
others. 

Now that film societies and film appre- 
ciation classes are growing by leaps and 
bounds (despite the inroads of televi- 
sion), let’s hope the number of “movies 
about the movies” will continue to grow 
with it. 

SOURCES FOR FILMS MEN- 

TIONED IN THE ABOVE ARTI- 

CLE. 

BLACKHAWK FILMS, Davenport, 
Iowa — Highlights from “The Birth of 
a Nation.” 

BRANDON FILMS, INC., 200 W. 57th 
Street, N. Y. C. — History of the Cine- 
ma, March of the Movies, Paris 1900. 

CONTEMPORARY FILMS, 267 W. 
25th St., N.Y.C. — Biography of a Mo- 
tion Picture Camera, Critic and Film 
Series, The Great Train Robbery, The 
Loves of Franistan, March of the Movies 
and The Toy That Grew Up. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Illinois — The Lost World. 

FILM CLASSICS EXCHANGE, 11 E. 
Main St., Fredonia, N. J. — A Film 
Johnny, The Great Train Robbery, Old 
Time Movies, Pages of the Past. 

FILM IMAGES, 1860 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. — Biography of a Motion Pic- 
ture Camera, Memory Box and The Toy 
That Grew Up. 

FILMS OF THE NATIONS, 62 W. 
45th St., N.Y.C. 36 — Film Fun and 
Make Mine Memories. 

FRENCH CULTURAL SERVICES, 
972 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 21 — Autour 
D’un Film de Montagne, Grand Melies 
and Lumiere. . 

GATEWAY PRODUCTIONS, INC., 
1859 Powell St., San Francisco 11 — 
Moving With the Movies. 

LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 1425 E. Cen- 
tral, Wichita 7, Kansas — Pioneers in 
Celluloid. 

LIBRARY FILMS, INC., 25 W. 45th 
St., N.Y.C. — Making Films. 

McGRAW-HILLS TEXTFILMS, 330 
W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36 — The Golden 
Twenties, March of the Movies and Van 
Gogh — From Darkness into Light. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 
58rd St., N.Y.C. 19 — March of the 
Movies (pre-war version). 

SANTA FE RAILWAY, Film Bureau, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago — A Pic- 
ture Is Made. 

TEACHING FILMS CUSTODIANS, 
25 W. 48rd St., N.Y.C. 36 — The Film 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AMA TEACHES OVER 85,090 
USE OF A-V TOOLS, METHODS 


The task of quickly and effectively 
presenting detailed, complicated and new 
ideas in management to over 85,000 per- 
sons a year is basically something of a 
communications problem. 

The American Management Associa- 
tion, world’s largest professional man- 
agement group, solves that enormous 
communications problem the best way it 
knows how, and in fact, the best way 
there is — by using every audio-visual 
aid available today. 

The devices used by the AMA range 
all the way from sound tapes and phono- 
graph records, through a variety of slide 
and film projectors, all the way up to 
vastly expensive and complicated closed 
circuit television shows. 

But the AMA example is one which 
should be studied by every industrial in- 
structor, every school and college teach- 
er, every board of directors of every 
school, and each business concerned with 
training personnel, because it is an ex- 
ample that effectively illustrates how 
audio-visual can be used to facilitate and 
improve educational and business meth- 
ods on any level. And, although the AMA 
operates on a budget of over $8 million 
a year, the fact remains that it resource- 
fully utilizes much audio-visual equip- 
ment which is presently available to low 
budget operations such as schools and 
small businesses. 


One of the low cost AMA educational 
aids is the use of the telephone in com- 
bination with slides. 

“Through the use of' the long distance 
wire and an amplifying system we can 
bring the valuable thoughts of an expert 
to hundreds of listeners anywhere in the 
country,” says Russell Alberding, direc- 


knowledge. 


A MEETING WHICH NEVER WOULD HAVE HAPPENED . . 
the aid of audio-visuals. Hundreds of AMA trainees receive important 
instruction from experts who utilize two screens, one for closed circuit 
television and one for films and slides, plus several audio ads which 
are indispensible to the proper and complete dissemmination of 


tor of visual education for AMA. Alberd- 
ing, who describes hims-lf unofficially as 
a “communications problem solver” cx- 
pressed surprise that this method is not 
more generally used by all kinds of edu- 
cational groups. At AMA, Alberding 
says, “the telephone talk is an invaluable 
way of solving a commun‘cations prob- 
lem wherein the “cxpert” cannot tak2 
the time to make a tr’p and speak per- 
sonally to a group. The telephone talk 
can be illustrated with slides on the su- 
ject being treated, cr with a slide the of 
the speaker, either of which serves %2 
hold the attention of the listener-.” 

Another means of long distanc2 com- 
munications employed by the AMA is 
that of closed-circuit television. 
this medium AMA has presented to larg2 
groups of trainees, labor-management 
bargaining sessions, tours of businesses 
and factories, and installations of elec- 
tronic computers. Kinescopes of these 
closed-circuit procuctions are made and 
shown to subsequent AMA meet‘ngs. 

These, and various; other audio-visual 
methods are used exiens:vely by the 
AMA at its periodic meetings across the 
nation, at the AMA Academy at Saranac 
Lake, New York, at the AMA Summer 
Program held anrually at Colgate Uni- 
verstiy and at AMA headquarters in the 
Astor Hotel in New York City. There 
AMA maintains a permanent staff to op- 
crate, and keep in working order all th2 
audio-visual equ’:pment in the 30 sound 
rroof conference rooms which are 
cqu:pped to handle any kind of audio 
v:sual precentation. 

An art depar:ment cf 10 people who 
work under the direction of Alberd:ng 
is kept des’gning slides, films and 


. without 


session=. 


A © OsEv-CIRCUIT TY CAMERA — records f_r present an! futiro 
AMA managemont trainees, the actial workings cf such ¢-nidontial 
and nocozsarily closed meetings as lab=r-manag2mo:.t berga‘ning 


film strips for use in AMA trzaining se3- 
sions, 1,200 of which are planned for 
1958. The AMA are department dovs no* 
produc? its own films and <lid2-, but it 
Coes design them to AMA needs. 

Audio-visual education i; so important 
to AMA that many thousands of dollar; 
of the AMA yearly budget are set aside 
each year for A-V cqi’pment and pro- 
ductions. In fact, the kind of stream- 
I'ned ecuzational rrocess AMA sponsor; 
for Amer’can Lusiress and management, 
could probably not ¢x‘st without the ef- 
fective use of audio-visual equ:pment. 
The AMA audio-visual program sets an 
cxample that eduzitors; in any fiell 
would do well to follow — that of teac- 
ing quickly and cffzct:v-ly througi the 
use of audio-visuals. 


Mction Picture Indusiry 
Credit Group Elects Officers 


New York, N. Y. The Motion Picture 
Industry Credit grcup of the National 
Association of Credit Men elected tie 
following officers to govern Group oper- 
ations for the year beginn'rg May 1st. 

Cha‘rman; Joseph A. Tanner, S.O.S. 
Cinema Supply Corp. 

Vice-Chairman; Kearn Maysc, YDecr- 
less Film Frocessing Corp. 

Committee-Men; Jack Fellcrs, Du-Art 
Film Labs, Inc, Walter Lyne, Mecc. 
Film Labs., Inc., Everett Miller, RCA 
Film Recording Studios. 

The Group, chartered on April 1, 1953 
at eighteen members, now number; 
twenty-nine of the leadirg motion pic- 
ture processors, equippers, suppliers an | 
service and financial orgarizat‘ons, in 
the metropolitan New Yo:-k, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Ch’cago area. 

Mer.bersh’p is oven to any organizi- 
tion supplying serv:ces, fac‘l'ties, equip- 
ment or surpl’es to Motion Picture and 
Television F'lm producers and distribu- 
tors, networks and stations, sponsors, 
agencies and film libraries, su>dject to 
proval of the Ex2cut:ve Comm?'ttce. 
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FOLSOM RESIGNS AS HEW DIRECTOR; 
FLEMMING SUCCESSOR 
Marion B. Folsom, who became Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare ,in the Eis- 
enhower cabinet on August 1, 1955, resigned 
in mid-May, for "personal reasons," and Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, former U. 8. Civil Service 
Commissioner and more recently president of 


“Ohio Wesleyan University, was named as his 


successor. 

Mr. Folsom, & native of McRae, Ga., is 64 
years old. He became connected with the 
Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1914, and remained there until his resig- 
nation as terasurer and director of the com- 
pany in 1953 to accept appointment as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. He left that post 
to become Secretary of Health, Education, 


_ and Welfare, succeeding Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 


by, who had headed the new agency from the 
time it was authorized by Congress in early 
"655. 

Long active in Government, Mr. Folsom had 
served as a member of the President’s Advis- 
ory Council on Economic Security which 
drafted the original Social Security Act in 
1934 and 1935. He was employer delegate for 
the United States to the International Labor 
Conference in Geneva, in 1936, and served 
on the Federal Advisory Council, appointed 
jointly by the Senate Committee on Finance 
eannd the Social Security Board to study op- 
erations of the social security system and 
make recommendations to Congress in 1937 
and 1938. He has been a member of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, since 1936. 


The new Secretary, whose approval by the 
Senate was considered a mere formality, long 
has been known as a friend of education, and 
he is expected to be a particularly good 
friend to the audio-visual fields 


President Eisenhower, in accepting Mr. 
Folsom's resignation, praised him for his 
"devoted leadership” and said his work made 
acceptance of his resignation "most diffi- 
cult.” 


POSTAL LEGISLATION MAY NEVER GET OUT OF 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


The new postal rdté legislation; so vital 
to the audio-visual manufacturers .and dis- 
tributors ,may not even be acted upon final- 
ly by both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives this.session, due to the 
tensions that have developed inside the 
"confernce committee” to which belongs the 
task of reconciling the divergent bills 
passed by the House and Senate. 

The “conference-committee” — consisting 
of members from both ‘the Senate and House of 


Representatives: was appointed original- 
ly in March. It met several times in April,” 


but there was much rancor during the last 


meeting in April and, as of mid-May, no new 
sessions had been scheduled. 

If the conferees are unable to agree, they 
can meet intermittently until the Congress 
adjourns. Or the conferees of either the 
Senate or the House can go back to their re- 
spective bodies for additional instruc- 
tions. 

It would be unusual for legislation to 
"die" in this manner, but it has happened be- 
fore, on many occasions. Since this is an 
election year, and the stakes are high, for 
varying.interests with strong views, this 
legislation right now has a 50-50 chance of 
being stalled until Congress adjourns. 


AIR FORCE 

Several films on subjects of general in- 
terest are available from the U.S. Air 
Force on @ loan basis through the USAF Cen- 
tral Film Exchange, 8900 South Broadway, 
St. Louis 23, Missouri. Among them are: 

COUNT DOWN (SFP 380)—Filmed at Cape Can- 
averal, this describes the planning and 
preparation necessary to launch a guided 
missile. (27 mins.) Director was Anthony 
Jowett of the Air Force Photographic and 
Charting Service in Orlando, Florida. THE 
THUNDERBIRDS (SFP 412)—Following the jet 
demonstration team of the U.S. Air Force 
through intricate air acrobatics, this film 
is said to give the audience the sensation 
of actually flying in a Thunderbird. Its 
photography was cited at the Venice and 
Berlin Film Festivals. Hal Albert of the 
1352nd Motion Picture Squadron was photo- 
graphic director. (13% mins.) WHO'S HANDI- 
CAPPED? (SFP 397)—Jack Pockrass, handi- 
capped chief of the Air Force Placement and 
Employees Relations Division, plays a part 
in this portrayal of Air Force employment 
of handicapped workers. Rainbow Pictures, 
Inc., of Miami, Florida, produced it. (28 
mins.) 

More films dealing with air power and 
suitable for public showing are expected to 
result from a program adopted by the Air 
Force. Under the new plan, AF will actively 
cooperate with corporations, foundations 
and organizations for production of public 
service films on subjects of general Air 
Force interest. 

The first film launched under the new pro- 
gram treats the subject of worker reliabil- 
ity, essential for the precise procedures 
required in modern aircraft production and 
maintenance. The sponsor, a machine works, 
is interested in promoting dependability in 
workers in his own company and related in- 
dustry. Mr. Rodney B. Radford, Chief of the 
Photo-TV Section of the Department of the 
Air Force, advises that prints for public 
loan should be available from the Air Force 


‘Film Exchange Service by this fall. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION BILL 
FACES TOUGH SLEDDING THIS SESSION © 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, better-known in audio-visual circles 
as the Hill-Elliott bill, faces rough sled- 
ding in this session of Congress, due more 
to uncertainty in legislative circles about 
the public's wishes than to any opposition 
to the proposal itself. 

The bill introduced, jointly in the Sen- 
ate by Lister Hill (D.-Ala.) and in the 
House of Representatives by Carl Elliott 
(D.-Ala.), was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the respective 
houses of Congress. 


So far, because the Senate has been work- 
ing feverishly on labor legislation, the 
Senate Committee has not considered the new 
bill on national defense education at all. A 
subcommittee on special education and gen- 
eral education of the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor is studying the legisla- 
tion and soon may make a favorable report to 
the full committee. 


If enacted, and if appropriations were 
forthcoming, the bill would add about $60- 
000,000 to the amount that Uncle Sam would 
make available to schools for use in pur- 
chasing audio-visual equipment, or other 
aids, the first year. Increases of about 
$15,000,000 a year could be expected in sub- 
sequent years, it is estimated, once the 
program started. 

The legislation has not been the subject 
of any debates, and is not classified as be- 
ing on the administration's "must pass" pro- 
gram_ or on its blacklist. It is considered 
among the scores of smaller pieces of legis- 
lation that, in time, may become law, but 
always are shunted aside when bigger issues 
are being debated. It is most difficult, in 
a situation such as, that of the present, 
when Congressmen are giving the lion's 
share of their attention to "big” issues, 
such as the necessity for tax cuts, labor 
legislation, and other over-riding sub- 
jects, for relatively minor, although per- 
haps vital, biils to get the attention they 
deserve. 

The long-range outlook for this particu- 
lar bill — in 1959 or later — is relatively 
good; the short-range outlook is far from 
bright. 


Charles H. Percy, president of Bell & How- 
ell Company, Chicago, I1ll., appearing re- 
cently before the House subcommittee which 
has been studying the bill, said that it pre- 
sents a wonderful opportunity for Congress 
to help school administrators and teachers 
to meet the educational challenges of this 
period. 


"It seems to me that this can be done 
without any of the complications involved 
in building a new educational system, or 
even in altering the present structure,” he 
asserted. "It seems to me that this is an 
area where federal assistance on a matching 
basis can best be applied, with the widest 
possible application and the least possible 


waste motion, to to affect at once those key 
areas of education with which all of us are 
presently concerned — the natural sci- 
ences, physical and social, and the humani- 
ties. 

"I think this can be accomplished by mak- 
ing available to education for wide and im- 
mediate use the great wealth of modern 
teaching tools and materials which our so- 
ciety has developed as our communications 
skills and techniques have progressed." 


ADRIAN TER LOUW ADDRESSES 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAINING DIRECTORS 


One of America's practical experts on au- 
dio-visual developments, Adrian Ter Louw, 
who has been education consultant with the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, 
for 25 years, spoke on the necessity for vis- 
ualizing a message — and how to do it — be- 
fore more than 200 members of the American 
Society of Training Directors, attending 
the 14th annual ASTD annual conference at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel here. Eight hundred 
delegates attended the conference, but 600 
were in other meetings at the time Mr. Ter 
Louw spoke. 

Mr. Ter Louw chose to accent the diffi- 
cult point of how "a pictorial effect on the 
mind" might be different, and more effec- 
tive, than the old concept of teaching by 
transmitting information. 

Through the use of slides, he depicted not 
only many valid points that audio-visual 
users might keep in mind, but showed how 
audio-visual methods might be used cause 
the viewer-student to get the full impact of 
the message being transmitted. 

TELEVISION IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

The role of television in the schools and 
colleges was discussed at a Conference on 
Educational Television and Related Media 
May 26-28, at the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare here, it was announced 
here. The meeting was sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Education in cooperation with the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters. About 100 specialists in educa- 
tional television and in several fields of 
education attended. 

Keynote speakers at the opening session 
included Dr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education Associ- 
ation, and Marshall McLuhan, editor of Ex- 
plorations Magazine, Toronto, Canada. 

Other participants were Frederick H. Gar- 
rigus, manager of organizational services, 
National Association of Broadcasters; Dr. 
John L. Scanlon, deputy director of re- 
search, Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion; Ralph Steetle, director, Joint Coun- 
cil on Educational Television; Dr. Harry K. 
Newburn, president, Educational Television 
and Radio Center, and Dr. Maurice F. Seay, 
directo rof education, W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of the Office 
of Education's Radio-Television Services 
Section, was charge d'affair of arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 
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THE U. S. PAVILLION: 
“OUR BEST FACE 
FORWARD!" 


By Howard S. Cullman 
U. S. Commissioner General 
Brussels Worlds Fair 


“When the visitor steps into the Pavil- 
ion, we hope he will immediately detect 
the atmosphere of the United States.” 


This impression will be first generated 
by the principal exhibit, called “The Face 
of America,” dominated by a huge out- 
line map of the United States, 120 feet 
long, suspended overhead, and serving 
as a sort of canopy for Face of America 
displays, which indicate the origin and 
type of products, commodities and other 
articles pertaining to the various states 
and areas of the country. 


Next to this front exhibit it will be 
an array of maps which depict the de- 
velopment of transportation, agriculture, 
population trends, industrial centers, and 
show the various geographical nature of 
America, 


The New York Stock Exchange has an 
exhibit designed to show the wide own- 
ership of the country’s giant corpora- 
tions, pointing out that there are nearly 
eight million shareholders in America. 


Separate exhibits devoted to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes are also on view. The IGY ex- 
hibit includes a dramatic electrified 
model of U. S. operations in Antartica. 


American Art, jncluding sculpture by 
outstanding artists of this country, as 
well as the three major spheres of Amer- 
ican painting — contemporary, folk, and 
Indian, have been selected by a commit- 
tee of experts headed by John Walker, 
director of the National Gallery of Art, 
in Washington, D. C. 


The second floor of the Pavillion con- 
tains three major “Islands for Living”— 
a projection of American life in the 
home, which includes styles of clothing, 
furnishings, and appliances; American 
Streetscape, showing how Americans 
shop for goods; and a Children’s Museum 
and Art Center which shows that Amer- 
icans pay a great deal of attention to 
the training and talents of youngsters. 


Also featured on the second floor will 
be a display of Americans forms of 
architecture, depicting model homes, 
office buildings, and public buildings. 


Mr. Cullman explains how difficult it 
was to be completely selective to try to 
bring the conecept of America at work, 
at play, and at study into such a re- 
stricted space. From the comments of 
the hundreds of thousands of visitors 
already passing through, the ways of 
American life have been strikingly dis- 
played, indeed. 


BRUSSELS’ WORLD FILM FESTIVAL 
TO HIGHLIGHT 33 INTERNATIONAL ENTRIES 


The film festival, scheduled for showing to visitors at the Brussels World Fair, 
will include entries from 29 countries, the Vatican, and 3 international organizations. 
Divided into two sections, short films and full length feature films, the film festiva! 
dates are as follows: Short films, fiction and documentary, May 20 to 27. Full-length 


films, June 30-July 13. 


Among the listed entrants and entries are: 


Countries 


ARGENTINA 
AUSTRIA 
BELGIAN CONGO 
BELGIUM 
BRAZIL 

CANADA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


EGYPT 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 


GERMANY 


HUNGARY 
ITALY 


JAPAN 


LUXEMBOURG 
MOROCCO 
NETHERLAND 


PORTUGAL 


SAN MARINO 
SWITZERLAND 


SOUDAN 
SPAIN 


SYRIA 


THAILAND 
TUNISIA 


UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED STATES 


U.S.S.R. 


VATICAN 
YUGOSLAVIA 
International 
Participants: 
BENELUX 
EUROPEAN COAL & 
STEEL COMMUNITY 
WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


SHORT FILMS 
(Fiction and Documentary) 
(To Be Announced) 
Der Deutsch Orden 
(To Be Announced) 
Beloeil 
Congonhas Do Campo 
The Blackbird 
Hearts and Soles 
Discovery at Ganovce 
Magic of Children’s 

Paintings 


Made in Finland 

Le Foulard De Smyrne 
Andre Malraux 

Les Mistons 

Un Autre Monde 
Achtung Synkope 
Olav Gulbransson 
Kandinsky 

Painter Istvan Szonyi 
Gente Del Etna 

Carlo Goldoni Venezian 


Luxembourg 58 

(To Be Announced) 

Blue Peter 

The Golden Lizzy 

O Minho 

Madeira, Island with 
Fairy Fingers 

Lettera De San Marino 

Gothard 

Fribourg 

(To Be Announced) 

Evocacion De Toledo 


Syrian Gateway 

Development of Syria 

Artistic Thailand 

Tunisia 57 

Three Shells 

Forming of Metals 

There was a Door 

Today, Tomorrow 

One Potato, Two Potatoes 

The Boy Who Saw Through 
Playground 

The Forgotten 


The Swamp 
Under Consideration 

But Not Confirmed: 
Helen Keller and Her Story 
Pilgrimage To Liberty 
Silk 
A Story About Stone 
The Mirny Lights 
Mission of Love 
Life Is Stronger 


They Were Three 
Europe — A Day In Europe 
People Like Marie 


FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
FILMS (Fiction Only), 

(To Be Announced) 

Skandal In Ischal 


Rebelia Em Vila Rica 
Diabolic Invention 


Rodda Calbi (Back Alive) 


Montparnasse 19 
Sans Famille 


Nasser Asphalt 
Endstation Liebe 


At Midnight 
Fortunella 

Two Acres of Heaven 
The Chinese Wall 


The Unfaithful Wife 
The Slums 


(To Be Announced) 
Jenny 


(To Be Announced) 
La Violetera 
Jose Jueves Milagro 


The Key 
She Didn’t Say No 


The Goddess 
Raintree County 


The Old Man and The Sea 


The Peaceful Don 
The House Where I Live 


Saturday Night 
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A Brief Survey Of 


American Documentary 


By ARTHUR KNIGHT 


Film critic, Saturday Review" and 
“Dance Magazine"; Film Co-ordina- 
tor, CBS-TV; Instructor, CCNY Insti- 
tute of Film Techniques; Author, “The 
Liveliest (Macmillan, 1957). 


Unlike those documentary movements 
that sprang up throughout Europe dur- 
ing the Thirties, American documentary 
was neither initiated by the government 
nor primarily supported by government 
subsidy. In this fact lies both its great- 
est strength and many of its weaknesses. 
From its earliest roots, in Robert Flaher- 
ty’s historic Nanook of the North, right 
through to the latest mental health film 
or television reportage, American docu- 
mentary has sought and — with varying 
degrees of success — found independent 
sponsorship and support. Our govern- 
ment has used documentary, sometimes 
with notable success. But the main lines 
of its growth in this country have been 
apart from official attitudes or accept- 
ance. 

For most Americans, documentary be- 
gan in 1934 with the first appearance of 
Louis de Rochemont’s March of Time, 
a bi-monthly reel that aptly described 
itself as “a new form of screen journal- 
ism.” Examining in detail such then-cur- 
rent social and economic phenomena as 
share-cropping, gangsterism, unemploy- 
ment or the rise of Nazism both at home 
and abroad, it took a long step beyond 
the newsreels. It was reporting in depth, 
presenting its factual material with both 
authority and impact: it frankly editor- 
ialized. Prepared for theatrical distribu- 
tion, its early success was such that 
when thé unit deserted RKO-Radio for 
20th Century-Fox a few years later, 
RKO promptly put into production a 
rival series, This Is America. 

Although these two reels were to re- 
main America’s primary point of con- 
tact with reality on the screen right up 
to World War II, non-theatrical film 
makers were beginning to see and re- 
spond to examples of British and Con- 
tinental documentary brought to this 
country by such men as Paul Rotha and 
Joris Ivens. They found forms at once 
more advanced and more subtle than the 
blatant, assertive style of March of Time. 
They saw films like Basil Wright’s Song 
of Ceylon, Flaherty’s Man of Aran and 
Iven’s New Earth and Borinage, read 
John Grierson’s classic definition of doc- 
umentary — “the creative treatment of 
actuality” — and realized that the fac- 
tual film could be both more artistic and 
more penetrating than anything they 
themselves had attempted up to that 
time. 

It was this impetus that led Pare Lor- 
entz, a gifted film critic, to interest the 
Roosevelt Administration in the possi- 
bility of using the documentary form as 
a visual supplement to the President’s 
popular “fireside chats”: — informal re- 


ports to the nation on the state of our 
troubled economy in the mid-Thirties. 
Lorentz’s first film, The Plow that Broke 
the Plains, produced for the Resettle- 
ment Administration and dealing with 
the grim problems of the Dust Bowl, be- 
came virtually the recruiting ground for 
a whole generation of documentary film 
makers; while the success of his second, 
The River, a lyric description of the 
Mississippi Valley and the need for TVA, 
provided the new movement with a 
natural growing point. Lorentz’s unit 
continued, under the auspices of various 
governmental agencies, almost to the 
outbreak of World War II. 

Despite the critical esteem and the en- 
thusiasm generated by these films, how- 
ever, the actual audience for them was 
not wide, The 16mm market at the time 
was limited largely to schools and 
churches. The theaters (and, it might be 
added, the theatrical distributors) re- 
sisted donating valuable screen time to 
what they deemed government propa- 
ganda; if people wanted to see fact films, 
they were already showing their news 
reels and March of Times. Those docu- 
mentaries sponsored by a few far-sighted 
foundations and corporations had an 
even more difficult time reaching the 
public. 

The New York World’s Fair of 1939- 
40, with its hordes of foot-weary patrons, 
afforded a valuable stimulus to the move- 
ment. Documentaries were on continu- 
ous display in virtually every national 
pavillion — and one of the true hits of 
the Fair was The City, a film produced 
for the American Institute of Planners 
by Ralph Steiner and Willard Van Dyke, 
two of Lorentz’s alumni. A plea for city 
planning, it introduced a welcome leaven- 


ing of humor into a hitherto fairi: 
austere form. 

If the success of documentary at th» 
Fair induced a few more foundations to 
open their pocket-books to documentary 
production, however, it failed to impres; 
the government. As war drew near an! 
the need arose to reach vast sections of 
the populace with informational films oa 
our Latin-American policies, lend-lease, 
recruitment, bond drives, conservation 
and internal security, the newly-formed 
Office of War Information turned in- 
stead to Hollywood. The Lorentz unit 
was disbanded, and from the studios 
poured a stream of March of Time — 
style pictures embellished by star-name 
narrators. Not until the shooting war 
was actually begun did Hollywood’s film 
makers fully comprehend the enormous 
differences between their kind of movie 
and “the creative treatment of actual- 
ity.” Many of them set about conscious- 
ly to master the techniques of documen- 
tary — and particularly those men like 
Frank Capra, John Ford, John Huston, 
Anatole Litvak and William Wyler who 
donned uniform to make films for the 
Armed Services. From them came such 
epics of combat reporting as The Battle 
of San Pietro, Memphis Belle, The Fight- 
ing Lady and The True Glory, seen not 
only by the troops in every theater of 
operations but by millions of civilians in 
their neighborhood movies, clubs, fac- 
tories, union halls and schools. 


As the war progressed, it became evi- 
dent that another kind of documentary 
was also necessary — a series of films 
made not for Americans but about 
Americans, films showing the American 
way of life to be stored up in anticipa- 
tion of the day of liberation when they 
could be released to counter-act the 
poison of Nazi and Fascist propaganda 
experts. For this purpos, the OWI or- 
ganized a special Overseas Branch, 
staffed largely by such veteran docu- 
mentalists as Irving Lerner, Willard Van 
Dyke, Henwar Radakiewicz, Sidney 
Meyers, Irving Jacoby, Alexander Ham- 
mid and Joseph Krumgold. From them 
came films as varied as the Toscanini 
Hymn of the Nations and the sprightly 
Window Cleaner, films on our election 
system, our schools, our Library of Con- 
gress, our health services, our regional 
architecture — pictures revealing simply 
and veraciously the many facets of our 
social, cultural and economic welfare. 
significantly, these same films, released 
through the Office of Education, have 
since the war formed the backbone of 
most school film libraries. 

Once the war was over, the future for 
documentary looked brighter than ever. 
Not only had a vast new audience been 
exposed to the form, but hundreds of 
thousands of 16mm projectors were now 
spread across the land. For the first time, 
a distribution pattern — the war-time 
“smoke-stack circuit” — had _ been 
worked out for documentary. The Holly- 
wood.studios, with their influx of return- 
ing artists in uniform, freely adopted 
the semi-documentary form, setting fic 
tion stories against natural background* 


(Continued on page 30) 
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VALUE OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
AS A MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


By JEAN DALRYMPLE 


One picture is worth a thousand words. 
So reads an old Chinese proverb. prob- 
ably no better means of communication 
has yet been developed than a picture. 
By its very nature it can leap Janguage 
and cultural barriers and reach from per- 
son to person. If this is true of a still 
picture, how much more one that can 
bring us directly into contact with the 
way other people do things, Behind the 
separate images, shots and sequences of 
a motion picture obviously must exist 
an original from which each of these 
has been derived. The camera may not 
invent its own material; all it is per- 
mitted to do is to reproduce (of course, 
with modifications and in artistically 
altered tones), objects which come with-- 
in the range of its lens. In doing so it 
brings the reality of another world to 
us. 


The musical flow and rhetoric of 
American speech is of great value to 
our films, and an important reason why 
they can be so effective in portraying to 


the world America and Americans. This 
vivid, poetic quality of good American 
speech gives it its impact on the listener 
on two levels at once: the interchange of 
commonplace meaning, and the insight 
into human character. Hightly idiomatic 
speech, such as we use in our daily lives 
— slang, metaphor, cracks, gags, bom- 
bast, the chaff and blossoms of speech 
pouring unhindered out of the living 
imagination and off the living tongue— 
makes the best screen dialogue, for it 
prings us close to the underlying char- 
acter and background of the people 
speaking. It is the material of American 
tilm speech at its best, the down-to-earth 
dialogue of a people determined to ex- 
press themselves without reserve and to 
the very limits of language. 


We are, for the first time in history 
seeing other people — and they are see- 
ing us — in psycholoigical perspective — 
seeing something of the real pattern of 
temperment which makes up our char- 
acters. Certain travelers and educators 
have been able to give us something of 
this flavor. But now the millions are see- 


ing for themselves. Only a medium like 
the film can make this possible in terms 
of narrative or dramatic action, in docu- 
mentary terms of how we live and what 
are country really is. Film is the only 
medium which can express itself in 
terms of real places and real people as- 
sembled on the screens of each individ- 
ual country. In the past, each nation, 
each particular human group or race has 
thought itself the aristocrat of humanity. 
The film can help us increasingly to se2 
the other side of the moon, can help us 
to have a better understanding, at leasi, 
of how the “other half” lives. There is a 
great opening-up, a flourishing of such 
opportunities as cameras spread mor? 
widely over the world and as film makers 
everywhere learn more about their medi- 
um. Other nationas are coming forward 
with film to delight or shock us with 
their new validity of expression and with 
their reality in terms of their own view- 
points. 


The recent tendency to transfer the 
film-making from studio to location to 
capture the spirit of strange places in 
the living celluloid, is another good sign. 
It was Robert Flaherty, in the beginning, 
with his explorer’s love for people living 
in remote parts of the world, who showed 
what the motion picture camera could do 
for human portraiture, carrying the 
study of human beings into motion. But 
many others have widened the capacity 
of film to deal seriously and maturely 
with a vast range of subjects and peo- 
ples. Some films have subjects natural to 
their exotic settings, some use them syn- 
thetically. But the tendency is in the 
right direction — to make the astonish- 
ing, unknown, unvisited world — as well 
as the homely, neighborhood, and cul- 
tural life of other races and groups — 
accessible to the screens of all countries. 


As Paul Rotha appeals in his book 
“Documentary Film”: “let cinema at- 
tempt the dramatization of the living 
scene and the living theme, springing. 
from the living present instead of the 
synthetic fabrication of the studio. Let 
cinema attempt film interpretations of 
modern problems and events, of things 
as they really are today, and by so do- 
ing, perform a definite function. Let cin- 
ema recognize the existence of real men 
and women, real things and real issues, 
and by so doing offer to everyone 2 
method of communication to project not 
just personal opinions, but arguments 
for a world of common interests.” 


The film medium, and probably the 
documentary film at ist best, is an op- 
timum means of communications among 
the peoples of the earth. It can show 
them as they are, it can show their coun- 
try as it is, it can delineate their inter- 
ests, their cultural and _ industrial 
achievements, their lives and how they 
live them, better than any other method. 
A more thorough knowledge, one by the 
other, of the various peoples of the 
world, is a consumption to be sought 
for as a means of lasting understanding 
and peace. The film is one way we can 
really get to know each other. 
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50 AMERICAN FIRMS PARTICIPATE IN 
BRUSSELS’ U.S. PAVILLION 


Fifty American firms are represented 
at the Brussels Fair in commercial areas, 
such as the Aeronautics Pavillion, in the 
International Science Sectoin, and in the 
U. S. Pavillion, through sponsorship of 
an exhibit and/or loans of equipment to 
the office of the U. S. Commissioner Gen- 
eral. Only those products which fit inte 
the over-all theme and will show the 
broadest possible picture of life in the 
U. S. are on exhibit in the Pavillion. 

The list of American firms is as fol- 
lows: 

American Express 

American Motors 

Argonne Laboratories, Chicago 
Bell Aircraft 

Boeing Aircraft 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

Caltex Oil Co. 

*Coca-Cola Export 

Collins Radio Company 
Continental an Company 
Convair, San Diego 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft 

DuPont 

*Eastman Kodak Company 
Ford Motor Co. Fund 

General Dynamics 

General Electric 

Gulf Oil Co, 

General Motors 

Hammond Organ Co. 
High-Voltage Engineering Co. 
Hiller Helicopters 
*International Business Machines 
Merck Chemical Company 
Mobile Overseas Oil Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
National Cash Register 
Perkin-Elmer Corporation 
Chas. Pfizer Co. 

Port of New York Authority 
*Pan American Airways 
*Phil Morris Overseas 

RCA 

Seagram’s 

Shoup Voting Machine Co. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Socony-Vacuum 

Sun Oil Company 
Sperry-Rand, Remington, Division 
Union Carbide Co. 

U. S. Steel 

Vertol Aircraft 

Webb & Knapp 

Westinghouse Corp. 

Wynn Oil Co. 

Sylvania Electronic Products, Inc. 
Shell Oil Col. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) 

(*) Indicates firms will have own 

pavillions. 


FILMS AT THE FAIR 
For separate motion picture exhibits 
will be part of the Brussels fair, run- 
ning from April 17 to October 31, 1958. 
Walt Disney’s “Circarama” an “auto- 
window” tour of the United States is a 
highlight of these exhibits. 


“Loops”, part of the U. S. Pavillion 
Face of America exhibit, describes con- 
tinuous-action scenes of Americana, with 
16mm color photoraphy. 

The Documentary Film Program will 
be shown in the U. S. Theatre. 

The Feature Film program in the 
U. S. theatre will show first-run films 
to Visitors, including such “spectaculars” 
as Rodgers & Hammerstein’s “South 
Pacific.” 


American Documentary 
(Continued from page 28) 


and using realist techniques. Britain’s 
John Grierson arrived in New York to 
launch a documentary series for theatri- 
cal release through United Artists. When 
Robert Flaherty’s Louisiana Story, spon- 
sored by Standard Oil at a cost of $250,- 
000, proved successful in its theater en- 
gagements, it seemed that some kind of 
millenium had been reached. 

But these bright hopes faded quickly. 
The “smoke-stack circuit” went up in 
smoke, vanishing into thin air soon after 
the war-time emergency had passed. The 
studios quickly reverted to their “busi- 
ness as usual’ policy of escapist fare. 
And the rise of television put an end 
not only to Grierson’s theatrical venture 
but to the dream of. wide industrial spon- 
sorship of expensive, large-scale, Flaher- 
ty-style documentaries. Tlevision’s costs 
might be substantially higher, but a pop- 
ular show could win immediate good-will 

— and immediate sales — as against 
the slower, subtler infiltration of docu- 
mentary films. Production money that 
might, in an earlier era, have gone into 
documentary has been channelled in- 
creasingly toward TV. 

It would be an error, however, to as- 
sume that documentary is quietly expir- 
ing. Quite the contrary. There are still 
from time to time such dauntless, inde- 
pendently-made films as The Quiet One 
and On the Bowery, still the numerous 
mental health films and challenging sub- 
jects made specifically for the schools 
and adult discussion groups. The United 
States Information Service continues, to 
a limited extent, the work of OWI Over- 
seas in sponsoring documentaries on life 
in America for distribution to the rest 
of the world. But perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the television networks — in 
programs like Omnibus, The Search, 
Conquest, Odyssey, Wisdom and Wide, 
Wide World — have emerged as spon- 
sors of documentary on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of. 

The form of American documentary 
has changed through the years and with 
it, of necessity, something of its content 
as well, But as long as there remains the 
urge for information, the desire to know 
more about this complex world we live 
in, its roblems and its peoples, that long 
can we expect documentary to remain 
with us as an active and thriving insti- 
tution. 


impressions of U.S.A. in 2!/, 
Minutes: "Film Loops"! 

Visitors to the American Pavilion in 
Brussels can now see a single series of 
vignettes about individual subjects of 
Americana, run for 2% minutes, contin- 
uously repeating the “story” through the 
system of Film Loops, conceived by Ber- 
nard Rudofsky and Peter Harnded, de- 
signers of the U. S. Exhibition. 


Each “loop” permits the visitor to see 
one single impression about America de- 
signed to stimulate the imagination and 
arouse curiosity, rather than merely in- 
form. The films, each about 2% minutes 
in length, will run twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week for the entire “six 
month stand” of the Brussels Fair. Be- 
cause these films will be viewed by audi- 
ences at irregular intervals, there will 
be no actual “beginning, middle or end” 
for these series of visual American im- 
pressions. 


Twenty-five projectors will be utilized 
for this general exhibit, to project the 
result of 50,000 feet of 16mm color film 
show by camera crews in 42 of the 48 
states. Actual total footage is about 
2,000 feet, of which 75% is original pho- 
tography, the remainder stock footage 
or lent by industrial sponsors of docu- 
mentaries. 


Production supervision of the “loops” 
was by Willard Van Dyke, of Affiliated, 
and Charles F. Schwep, Trident. 


Among the loops produced by Trident 
Films, Inc., are the following: 


1. American Pageant 
2. Education 
3. Costumes 
4. Leisure 

5. Sports 

6. Occupations 
7 Farm Machinery 

8. Windows 

9. Industry 

10. Science 

11. The Town 

12. Drive-Ins 

13. Storms (weather) 

14. Traffic (water and air) 
15. Silhouettes. 


Among the loops produced for Brus- 
sels by Affiliated Film Producers, Inc., 
are the following: 


. Coast to Coast 

. San Francisco 

. Melting Pot 
County Fair 
Autumn Fantasy 
Mardi Gras 

. Shopping Center 
. Changing City 

. Big City 

10. Desert Madness 
11. Supermarket 

12. Ready to Eat 
13. Churches 

14. Bridges 

15. Gas Stop 

16. Houses 

17. Go-Go-Go- 

18. Nite Lites 

19. Sun down 
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Brussels: Battleground For U.S. 


“Soft” Sell vs. Soviet “Hard” Sell 


By CHARLES F. SCHWEP 


No one can argue with the purpose 
and (lofty) ideals advertised as the 
raison d’etre of the Brussels World Fair. 
Yet few are surprised that this “moral 
and material stocktaking” designed to 
help lead us “to an era of global com- 
mon sense”, should have degenerated in- 
ro a feature event in the idealogical bat- 
\lefield of the Cold War. And since the 
old-war situation has been reduced to 
the struggle for world leadership be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, attention is focused upon these 
two powers and the methods by which 
they are attempting to influence atti- 
tudes and sell their national product. 
Although it is not by choice, we find our- 
selves engaged in a sort of international 
popularity contest in which the “weap- 
ons” are culture and symbols of material 
productivity and scientific progress. 

The United States approach is “soft 
sell” and somewhat sophisticated. The 
Soviet approach is “hard sell’ and prag- 
matic. We are trying to attract and to 
please; to stimulate the imagination and 


to effect curiosity. The Soviets are pri- 
marily concerned with impressing and 
disseminating specifi information. They 
are deadly serious. Our Exhibits, on the 
other hand (sometimes incorporate) hu- 
mour and seemingly frivolous activities. 
This leads to speculation concerning the 
relative long-term effects of such popu- 
lar and dissimilar exhibits as our fash- 
ion shows versus the Soviet Sputniks. 
It may also invite critical comparison 
between other dissimilar exhibits which 
were neither designed nor intended as 
part of a “contest”. 

In this unscheduled contest we appear 
to be winning in spite of apparent weak- 
nesses in some individual exhibits. Our 
superb Pavilion with its gracious atmos- 
phere — and places for the weary to 
rest — is indeed our best xhibit. 

It is in the middle of this competitive 
arena that our exhibit of Documentary 
Films will be judged. Yet it is not the 
purpose of our film program to “com- 
pete” with the Soviet submissions. Had 
this been the case, the skills of our mo- 
tion picture industry would surely have 

been recruited and special film programs 


would have been carefully designed as 
propaganda tools. Curiously however, 
the “propaganda” success of our pro- 
gram may prove the more successful 
(for this very lack) of a calculated ap- 
proach. 


The documentary program conforms 
in general to the “soft sell” philosophy 
of the U. S. exhibition. But it also sup- 
plements and, in some areas, strengthens 
it. Included are subjects which (picture) 
a dynamic and expanding economy. 
Others analyze our assets and liabilities, 
acknowledge the debit side and admit 
mistakes. Yet others tell of our strength 
and resources. And “the arts” are well 
represented. (But all of this, of course, 
is intended only to tell the peoples of the 
World the truth about America.) 


Of the fifty plus titles selected none 
was produced specifically for exhibition 
at the Brussels Fair. Only four titles 
were produced primarily for interna- 
tional informational purposes. Over half 
the selections are entertainment or edu- 
cational programs designed for TV or 
non-theatrical release. Of these, many 
were produced and financed by individ- 
ual artists and technicians as a labor- 
of-love or as a business speculation. 
Many others were institutionally spon- 
sored by industry for public relations ob- 
jectives; and a few titles are artfully 
produced promotional films. 


But efforts to select a balanced and 
truly representative film program have 
been only partially successful. For ex- 
ample, there are few subjects existent 
which communicate in terms of the in- 
dividual as the true frontier of America. 
No quality subjects were located which 
interpret the American Constitution and 
the unique manner in which it puts faith 
in God as the prime rule of the affairs of 
Government. Few adequate films were 
located which show who we Americans 
are as opposed to what we have or do. 
In some cases, good subjects were dis-. 
carded because they were meaningful 
only to those of the audience who could 
easily understand the English commen- 
tary or dialogue. (The films are being 
projected with English sound tracks 
only.) Accordingly, one by-product of 
the films of the past fifteen years is the 
acute awareness of great gaps in our 
available film programs. 


Certainly this selection is not an end 
to thinking in this field. The degree to 
which it is successful is yet to be deter- 
mined. Doubtless, some changes in pro- 
gramming will be made during the 
course 0 the exhibits; or it is very much 
in our national interest to continually 
improve all our exhibits as we become 
aware of their shortcomings. But the 
criteria for improving the U. S. repre- 
sentation at the Fair cannot be confied 
to a superficial judgment of merely “pop- 
ularity”. Our object must be to strength- 
en the position of the United States 
throughout the World, and our successes 
and failures are valid only insofar as 
they relate to that objective. 
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MEXICO'S PRONOUNCED SWING 
TO A-V METHODS 


By Emil Zubryn 


Mexico City — A change is taking 
place in Mexico’s educational systems. 
There is a pronounced swing to use of 
audio-visual methods. 

El Instituto Latinoamericano de Cine- 
matografia Educative (The Latin Amer- 
ican Institute of Educational Films) is 
set to start functioning. Plans for the 
new unit were first laid in Montevideo 
back in 1954, during a general meeting 
of UNESCO. The Institute is a joint cre- 
ation of UNESCO and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, 

According to Gilberto Bosques Man- 
jarrez, educational films and projection 
equipment is now available to Mexican 
teachers, in limited amounts. 

An initial series of films includes: 
Mean and his Feeding; The Good Seed; 
The Earth in the Universe; Alfabetiza- 
cion, treating the fight on illiteracy; and 
a number of other semi-scientific and 
educational themes. 

The narrations of all are simple, to be 
easily comprehended by school children. 
There is a plan, too, to show the films to 
adults. 

From Central Mexican headquarters, 
the Institute plans to disseminate its 
material to all the nations of Latin 
America. The goal is to “elevate to the 
maximum educational efficiency and so 
contribute to the improvement of social 
conditions of the nations.” 

Manjarrez expressed the opinion that 
the new film instructional campaign will 
“diffuse essential knowledge among 
thousands upon ’ thousands of Latin 
Americans who have no access to centers 
of education.” The plan is to reach the 
humblest citizens as well as those in bet- 
ter economic circumstances. 

Apart from being a valuable adjunct 
to the school educational system, halls, 
churches, and other centers will be used 
to exhibit the _ instructional films 
throughout the Americas for adults. 

Objectives of the Institute, as outlined 
by Manjarrez include the following 
points: 

1. Production, distribution and stimu- 
lation of the use of films as an educa- 
tional and extra-curricular activity (in- 
cluding adults) for the exhibition of edu- 
cational films throughout all Latin 
America. 

2. Purchase and adaptation of films 
from national and foreign sources, with 
these incorporated into the library of 
the Institute, for general release. 

3. The creation of a diversified film 
library and an appropriate distribution 
system for loans and rentals. 

4. Full collaboration will be sought 
with various Departments of Education, 
existing cultural missions and education- 
al centers of UNESCO, organizations of 
teachers distribution to the visual edu- 
cational methods, 

5. Techniques will be taught specifi- 


cally for the needs of film educational 
methods, an dteachers will also be 
briefed in the use of audio-visual meth- 
ods and materials. 

Another major task, according to Man- 
jarrez, will be “the promotion of the in- 
terchange of cultural films with the goal 
of increasing reciprocal knowledge of the 
peoples of Latin America.” 

Apart from the Institute, Mexico has 
initiated a number of other major audio- 
visual programs. 

Mexican television, for example, for 
the first time in its history, will soon 
have a “School of English on the Air.” 
This will be directed by Charles D. 
Arnold of Arnold’s Institute and Royal 
Canadian sponsoring. 

Arnold has a chain of schools teach- 
ing English to Mexicans in various parts 
of the republic. But now hundreds of 
thousands will be reached by the televi- 
sion program and for free. To make the 
“education” painless Arnold plans to use 
ventriloquist Paco Miller and his dummy 
“Don Roque” as well as Mexican guest 
stars. But prime prpose is to teach 
English to those Mexicans who want to 
learn the idiom. 

The Department of Education, mean- 
while, has a project for 75 television 
shorts covering hygiene, medicine, cul- 
ture, manners, etc., with these to be re- 
leased weekly over Mexico City and 
other television stations throughout the 
republic. The films will also be shown in 
8mm and 16mm in federal schools. Pro- 
fessional actors and narrators have been 
contracted for the series which, it is 
hoped, will combat the low-level pro- 
gram fare offered for Mexican children 
on the various channels. 

The Industrial Manufacturing Center 
(a group of management executives 
working to boost production and im- 
prove management-labor relations) is 
also using audio-visual films in training 
of factory personnel. 

A series of color documentaries cover- 
ing various industrial and technical as- 
pects are being readied for exhibition at 
the Center’s theatre as well as in plants. 
Both executives and workers will receive 
this free visual instruction. 

The first film, “El Amigo Peligroso,” 
gives objective guidance in use of vari- 
ous types of extinguishers for distinct 
types of fires. Major part of film treats 
of causes which can produce a fire. 

Other films in preparation will cover 
such themes as industrial security, teach- 
ing personnel in various production op- 
erations, explanation of new technica] 
processes, etc. 


New Baumhauer Plant 
St. Louis, Mo. — A. H. Baumhauer & 
Associates, St. Louis, has obtained over 
20,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space, 


A-V Chatter 
(Continued from page 8) 


Frost is one of America’s best-loved an: 
best-known poets. He assumes his post 
at the Library of Congress early in Oc- 
tober, 1958. The appointment was made 
by Librarian of Congress L. QUINCY 
MUNFORD... . JOHN P. LOGUE has 
joined the Pittsburgh office of Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., of Chicago, 

: as an account ex- 
ecutive to handle 
sales service. Logue 
formerly was dis- 
trict manager for 
the General Electric 
.. 
“BOB” WILSON 
has been named 
Manager of Tele- 
prompter of Canada 
Ltd., a division of 


John P. Logue 
S. W. Caldwell, Ltd., it was announced 


by President, Spence Caldwell. Wilson 
was fromerly Special Assistant to Mr. 
Caldwell and prior to joining the firm 
was a Sales Representative for the 
Armstrong Cork Company in the U. S 

. The appointment of HENRY LOOM- 
IS as Director of the “Voice of America,” 
the U. S. Government’s world-wide 
broadcasting service, was announced to- 
day by GEORGE V. ALLEN, Director 
of the U. S. Information Agency. Mr. 
Loomis returns to the Agency from the 
White House where he has been Staff 
Director to DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, 
JR., Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology. Mr. Loomis’ 
earlier service with the U S. Informa- 
tion Agency was as Director of Research 
and Intelligence. Mr. Loomis succeeds 
ROBERT E. BUTTON, Director since 
July 15, 1956, who has been named Pub- 
lic Affairs Adviser to AMBASSADOR 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, Permanent 
U. S. Representative on the North At- 
lantic Council. . ROBERT E. BUT- 
TON, Director of the “Voice of America” 
since July 15, 1956, has been given a 
key assignment overseas, George V. 
Allen, Director of the U. S. Information 
Agency, announced today. Mr Button 
will be Public Affairs Adviser to Am- 
bassador W. Randolph Burgess, Perma- 
nent U. S. Representative on the North 
Atlantic Council, and will make his 
headquarters in Paris. He will assume 
his new duties in July. . REUBEN 
T. LUELOFF has been elected a vice- 

comes president of Bell & 
Howell Company, it 
was announced to- 
day by CHARLES 
H. PERCY, presi- 
dent. Lueloff will 
serve as a staff vice- 
president with re- 
sponsibility for Bell 
& Howell’s diversi- 
fication program. 
He comes to the 
company from the presidency of Power 
Products Corporation in Grafton, Wis- 
consin, a pioneering manufacturer cf 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE WORLD OF TAPE 


Beverly Hills, Calif. — “Videotape re- 
cording will increase the need for TV 
performers and creative talent through 
increased local program and commercial 
production,” Jack Hauser, of Ampex 
Corporation, predicted in a talk before 
the Television Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

Citing examples of 
increased local pro- 
gramming’ gleaned 
from owners of the 
first 100 Ampex 
Videotape Record- 
ers, Hauser, Sales 
promotion manager 
of the Professional 
Products Division of 
the Redwood City, 

Jack Hauser Calif., electronics 
firm, stated that some advertisers are 
using TV for the first time because of 
videotape recording. 

“In return, these advertisers are de- 
manding programs with local appeal to 
carry their message,” he revealed. 

Using local newspapers as an example, 
Hauser pointed out the type of big space 
advertisers which have been reluctant to 
use TV because of high production costs. 

“Now,” he said, “these advertisers are 
finding it easy to do business with TV 
stations. Scheduling of TV studios for 
this local production of both pro~rams 
and commercials is already a growing 
trend. One network has earmarked four 
of its VR-1000’s for commercial produc- 
tion,” Hauser revealed. 

Speaking at the academy’s regular din- 
ner meeting, Hauser covered the three 
major groups of Ampex videotape cus- 
tomers — local stations, networks and 
independent producers, with major em- 
phasis o nthe local TV stations. 

During his talk Hauser demonstrated 
how virtually every TV station, and any 
independent producer, can tape commer- 
cials with a wide variety of special ef- 
fects. 

“The only thing it requires,” he said, 
“are norma! station equipment and good 
talent. With this equipment and talent,” 
he continued, “immediate playback does 
away with the need for editing even the 
most complicated commercials.” 

“It’s edited as it’s taped,” he said, “and 
major deletions or additions to programs 
are simple with new Ampex equipment 
now on the market. Coming up with the 
performances to get the most out of tape 
is the challenging videotape puts before 
the industry,” the Ampex executive con- 
cluded. 


Chicago, Ill. — Joining the ranks of 
TV stations owning two videotape Re- 
corders is WGN-TV, Chicago, whose sec- 
ond recorder was shipper by Ampex 
Corporation. 

Designated the VR-1000, the black and 
— system is easily convertible to 
color. 


New York, N. Y. — Full agreement 
on jurisdictional points at issue with re- 
spect to videotape has been reached by 
the Film Producers Association of New 
York and the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees. 

According to an announcement made 
by Walter Lowendahl, chairman of 
FPA’s Labor Relations Committee, lan- 
guage covering subsidiary firms and sub- 
contracting practices by independent film 
producers using videotape was resolved 
at meetings between himself and Rich- 
ard F. Walsh, International President of 
IATSE. 

Attorneys Herbert Burstein and John 


Wheeler for FPA and Harold Spivak and 
Walter F. Diehl, Assistant President, for 
the International then formalized the 
agreement which replaces the existing 
basic contract that expires at various 
times with individual producers this 
year. 

“We have negotiated a realistic ap- 
proach to the tape problem designed to 
insure a competitive position in the mak- 
ing o videotape commercials for televi- 
sion”, said Lowendahl. “Despite early 
misunderstanding which resulted in a 
one-day walkout by members of IATSE 
on May 5th, the agreement represents a 
joint effort at achieving the most equit- | 
able solutions.” 

The new agreement, which is subject 
to ratification by FPA members is ‘in 
effect as of May 22nd, 1958, and expires 
on December 31st, 1959, during which 

(Continued on page 34) 


RECORDING TAPE 


for the classroom teacher 


A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 


Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play — PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-S0 is also a 


Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency, 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher’s workhorse tape... 

won'"t flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 

head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. 


DuPont Trademark 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcraft 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 


For better sound-on-film .. . 
ask us about Soundcraft 
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World of Tape 


(Continued from page 33) 


producers and the various union crafts 
will work together to determine rates 
and working conditions which will apply 
in the industry. 

Six of the 35 leading commercials pro- 
ducers in the Association intend to in- 
stall the equipment as soon as is practi- 
cal. However, “the very uncertainty as 
to how videotape will affect television’s 
$40,000,000 filmed commercials industry 
made it necessary to negotiate extremely 
carefully,” according to Lowendahl. 

“The I.A. have always been our part- 
ners in this matter,” he affirmed. “We 
have had a basic agreement covering 
videotape with them for some time and 
had always intended to define it more 
specifically. The new agreement gives us 
both the latitude in which to experi- 
ment.” 

Respective counsels for FPA and 
IATSE, Herbert Burstein, John Wheeler, 
and Harold Spivak, issued a joint state- 
ment referring to the negotiations as 
“the best type of cooperative collective 
bargaining, designed to meet a new and 
challenging problem rationally. It should 
protect the interests of the industry and 
the people employed in it.” 


A New ‘Scotch’ Tape 

With the aid of an exclusive tensiliz- 
ing process, Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company introduced their 
new tapes which they have labeld No. 
200. It can withstand a pull of 3.6 pounds 
before stretching. It is a double play tape 
which the manufacturer claims is twice 
as strong as the other tapes of the dou- 
ble play type. It can be played on any 
tape recorder. 


Videotape Recorders which magneti- 
cally reproduce television sight as well 
as sound were purchased by KOTV, 
Tulsa and WTAR-TV, Norfolk. 

Designated the VR-1000, the black and 
white system is easily convertible to col- 
or. Ampex Corporation equipment was 
selected. 


TAPE CHATTER 


Tape clubs are becoming more and 
more popular. There are now eight reg- 
istered clubs, six in the United States 
and two in other countries. Namely 
Australia and the United Kingdom... . 
Tape recorders are being put to greater 
usage by the student entering the realm 
of higher education. Many find it useful 
in their studies and preparing work for 
the following day in the classroom. One 
young man we know has on several occa- 
sions taken his tape recorder the pro- 
fessor’s lecture. We accused him of be- 
ing lazy and unwilling to pay attention 
and his answer was, “quite the contrary. 
I find that in recording the lecture I 
make sure I don’t miss any of the im- 
portant points the prof is making while 
I am taking notes.” Makes sense... . 
Comcertapes brings forth a monaural hi- 
fi demonstration record which features 
mnore than 100 percussion instruments. 


This they call Re-Percussion. . . . The 
Electro-Voice st-up at the IRE show in 
New York pulled an attendance of 30,000 
engineers. The most amazing part of 
this session was the undivided attention 
they gave to the lecturer and kept him 
busy answering questions. . . .‘Vera’ is 
the name of the new video recorder just 
produced by the British Broadcasting 
Company. They claim it is more economi- 
cal to run than any other on the market. 
Rather than recording tranversely it re- 
cords along length and uses half-inch 
regular magnetic tape rather than spe- 
cial 2 inch wide tape. . . . More stations 
are surning to the use of stereo broad- 
casting. Recently WAMP and WFMO, 
Pittsburgh has instituted a Monday thru 
Friday series at 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. Also 
WNBF-AM and WNBF-FM, Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y. extended its schedule to seven 
days a week in stereo. .. . KRFM and 
KFRE, on the west coast are instituting 
plans to up their schedule. . . . Random 
thought: It may be a good promotional 
idea if the local dealers were to give a 
demonstration in their shops on the 
proper way to splice tape; the correct 
way to set up for a take off from a 
broadcast, They probably could arrange 
to give this type of lecture in the local 
high schools, PTA meetings, etc. 


Senator Humphrey 


(Continued from page 1) 


and national levels should not partici- 
pate in financing the advancement of the 
art of visual communication, as such 
advancement is certainly in the public 
interest. He cited as steps in the right 
direction, one Senate bill which would 
provide financial assistance to states 
which have been unable to move into the 
field of educational television; and an- 
other bill, of which he is co-sponsor, 
which would provide $5 million for the 
first year, and $10 million for each of the 
next four years to promote research and 
experimentation in the audio-visual field. 
Although such legislation is not yet a 
reality, Humphrey expressed the hope 
that it soon will be. d 

During his speech, Humphrey praised 
those at the DAVI convention, saying 
that “the task of encouraging and train- 
ing the young people of our nation to 
assume political, economic and technical 
leadership is one of nobility and intense 
importance.” “Teachers, and specialists 
in the visualization of ideas deserve the 
warmest support and encouragement of 
the nation”, he said. 


Crewson Blasts 


(Continued from page 3) 


lum? Have you advised the appropriate 
teacher of this resource?” 

If the school doesn’t own, and can’t 
afford the necessary equipment for com- 
plete audio-visual program, Crewson 
suggested the A-V man learn where it 
can be borrowed. For schools too small 
to make a complete audio-visual program 
economically feasible, he suggested con- 
solidation of the schools, or at least con- 


solidation of funds to start and operate 
an audio-visual equipment pool. 

“If you are a resource rather than a 
handyman,” Crewson said, “then surely 
the authorities who choose the voices to 
be heard in the preparation of the budget 
will already have called upon you. And 
because you are a resource, you will 
know the immediate and long-range 
needs of the audio-visual program in 
your school. You will have developed, 
long since, a long-range plan for bring- 
ing your school up to the best standards 
you know in its audio visual facilities.” 


SMPTE 


(Continued from page 2) 


practical and similar to one now being 
used in the latest radar recorders. 

SMPTE members saw a film produced 
by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation which 
traced the history of the use of the mo- 
tion picture camera from the application 
of the simple camera to record aircraft 
instrument panels, through its emer- 
gence as a complex camera used in to- 
day’s missle tests. 

Of particular interest to television en- 
gineers attending the convention was a 
talk by Donald M. Krauss of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., on the absence of more 
closed-circuit TV. He said “the prohibi- 
tive cost of transmitting TV signals over 
long distances is currently the most im- 
portant factor.”. “For instance,” Krauss 
said, “at full TV bandwidth, the annual 
cost for transmission facilities over a 500 
mile run might come to as much as $400,- 
000.” A_ solution to this problem, 
Krauss continued, may be had by trans- 
mitting on a narrow band signal. How- 
ever, the narrower the band becomes, the 
greater the loss of resolution and of con- 
tinuous motion. The exhibitor would have 
to determine how much depreciation in 
picture values the customer would toler- 
ate. Krauss pointed out that, “General 
Electric is presently at work on a better 
method of narrow band transmission 
which, is only a starting point toward 
better and more economical closed-circuit 
operations.” 


Movies About Movies 
(Continued from page 22) 


That Was Lost, The Movies and You and 
Understanding Movies (all these films 
are limited to school use). 

UNITED WORLD FILMS (CASTLE 
FILMS DIVISION), 1445 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 29 — The Gay 90’s Live Again, 
Movies’ Greatest Headlines and Yester- 
day Lives Again. 

UNITED WORLD FILMS (U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT FILMS DIVISION), 1445 
Park Ave., N.Y.C. 29 — Evolution of the 
Motion Picture and Origins of the Mo- 
tion Picture. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CAL- 
IFORNIA, Department of Cinema, Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles 7 — Theatri- 
cal Film Symposium. 

WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
(16mm DIVISION), 477 Madison Ave.. 
N.Y.C, 22 — Behind the Scenes of the 
Walt Disney Studio. 
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RCA's BURNS GOES 
ALL THE WAY FOR ETV 


Miami Beach, Fla. — In his address 
before the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation in Miami Beach recently, John L. 
Burns, Pres. Of Radio Corporation of 
America stressed the advantages to and 
for education thru the vital use of elec- 
tronics. 

Mr. Burns pointed 
out that the most 
significant electronic 
teaching device to- 
day is television: it 
is, the realistic solu- 
tion, since the new 
developments in 
electronics are of 
special interest to 

every School Board 
John L. Burns member. It can 
bring about increased effectiveness in the 
vital area of communications between 
teacher and pupil. 

Mr. Burns went on to say “all over 
the country, experiments have turned up 
heartening evidence that electronics can 
contribute significantly to improved edu- 
cation.” The magnetic tape recorder, 
the sound film, phonograph records, elec- 
tric recording machines and other de- 
vices such as electronic computers are 
speeding up the testing and grading of 
pupils, and keeping school files more 
efficiently. 

(Continued on page 38) 


“Grands Rounds” Wins TV Award 

New York, N. Y. — Winning of first 
place in the Ohio State University 
Awards for educational television by the 
closed-circuit network series “Grand 
Rounds” is an example of teamwork be- 
tween science, industry and education, 
said Dr. Arthur M. Sackler, Chairman of 
the Board of William Douglas McAdams, 
Inc., the advertising agency which initi- 
ated and produces the program. 

“Grand Rounds”, whose total audience 
now exceeds 280,000 physician viewers, 
is provided for the medical profession 
by the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. In national competition against 
major networks, it won the award in 
Class I for programs directed to broad, 
special interest audiences. 

The award was presented bythe Uni- 
versity’s Institute for Education by Ra- 
dio-Television to Medical Radio and Tele- 
vision Institute, an affiliate of McAdams 
headed by Stephen W. Schwartz, the 
producer of the “Grand Rounds” tele- 
casts. The citation reads in part: “The 
intelligent use of pictorial materials, the 
best resources of information from the 
keenest minds in the medical profession 
and an honest approach to medical prob- 
lems makes this series worthy of re- 


peated attention as an exemplar of edu-,. 


cational television.” 

The Upjohn “Grand Rounds” is tele- 
cast from leading medical centers to 
some 55 locations throughout the coun- 
try. Some of the most eminent figures 
in American medicine and surgery have 
appeared on the programs illustrating 
and discussing specific medical problems. 


ETV’S UPHILL CLIMB 


By DEAN SABINE 


East Lansing, Mich. — Just as com- 
mercial television has internal and out- 
side pressures, so does the new medium 
of educational television. ETV stations 
run into some of the most formidable 
barriers to communication any mass 
medium ever has experienced here. 

In addition to low budgets, there are 
other special controls which restrict ETV 
as they restrict no other medium: 


1. Educational TV must meet varied 
needs, cope with a frightening 
breadth of subject matter. 

2. Unlike commercial mass communi- 
cations, ETV insists that the viewer 
participate because he has to do so 
in order to learn. 

3. Educational TV faces a number of 
bosses and orders from outside the 
station. Who is to prevent med- 
dling ? 

4. Persons in control of commercial 
TV have one goal: to make money; 
but the many sponsoring organiza- 
tion of ETV may have a dozen dif- 
ferent goals. 

5. The profit goal of commercial TV 
is clear. But the philosophical goals 
of ETV are harder to state, under- 
stand and to satisfy and more diffi- 
cult semantically and emotionally 
when divergent groups pull in dif- 
ferent directions. 

While educational TV leaders fear for 
the future of ETV, the educational needs 
of the U. S. have so far outstripped our 
capabilities that we must have television 
to help educate a whole people. Given 
this absolute necessity as a starting 
point we can solve our problems. 

The educational television program 
manager has to be one part broadcaster, 
one part educator, and one part profes- 
sional communicator: he _ ascertain 
whether the message is right or wrong 
for the audience: he must gauge the ef- 
fect to be desired. 

Educational program staffers, further- 
more, should understand the effects that 
a communicator can have on an audience. 
The list goes like this: 

1. Attentional effect: Whether the 
viewer is interested enough to even 
look at the program. 

2. Cognitive effect: A program with 
cognitive effect has its audience 
acquiring some new knowledge or 
information. 

3. Attitudinal effect: This effect occurs 
when a program causes a viewer to 
acquire an attitude, whether un- 
favorable or favorable about a sub- 
ject for which he may previously 
have had only indifference. 

Because cognitive and attitudinal ef- 
fects are things of the mind, they can 
only be measured when we attain: 

4. Behavioral effect: This occurs when 
the other three effects have been 
translated into behavior which vis- 
ibly reflects the attitude based upon 
the knowledge acquired after atten- 


tion was attracted in the first place. 
Educational television must insist 
on performance and content which 
leads to behavioral effect. 
Educational TV experts must at this 
point determine whether there is an audi- 
ence for the messages being sent and 
whether ETV is saying anything. 
Because it is so new and special, Edu- 
cational TV must face the problem of 
how to gain a foothold in a market 
already glutted by a surplus of commu- 
nications. The ETV specialist must build 
(Continued on page 38) 


Gov’t. Booklet 
On ETV — Radio 

Washington, D. C. — A wealth of in- 

formation of interest to people in edu- 

cational radio and television can be ob- 
tained in the form of booklets prepared 
and distributed by the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. (Ex- 
cept where price is stated, these booklets 

can be obtained free by writing the U. S. 

Office of Education, U. S. Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C.) 

1. Audio-visual Education Directors in 
State Departments of Education 
and in Large City School Systems. 

2. Classroom Radio Receivers. 

3. Directory of College Courses in 
Radio and Television, 1957-8. 

‘ 4, Directory of 3,300 16mm Film Li- 
braries (70c — obtainable from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

. Film Sources in D. C. area. 

. General Catalogs of Educational 
Films. 

. Key Personnel in U. S. Government 
Film Programs. 

. List of Standard and FM Educa- 
tional Radio and Television Stations 
by State and City. 

9. Movie Projectors in Public High 
Schools (15¢c — available from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office). 

10. 102 Motion Pictures of Democracy 
(20c available from Government 
Printing Office). 

11. Radio and Television Bibliography 
(25c — available from Government 
Printing Office). 

12. School Sound Recording and Play- 
back Equipment. 

13. Survey of Educational Television 
Programs Over Commercial Sta- 
tions, 1955-56. 

14. Television in our Schools (15¢ — 
available from Government Print- 
ing Office). 

15. U. S. Government Films for Public 
Educational Use. ($1.75 — available 
from Government Printing Office). 

16. U. S. Government films for Televi- 
sion. 

17. U. S. Government films: How to Ob- 
tain them for Use in Schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL TV 


by WILLIAM A. HARPER 


There were no “Emmys” handed out 
to educational TV stations last month— 
nor should there have been. But two of 
the non-commercial outlets received 
awards which they will cherish for a 
long time to come. 

WQED in Pittsburgh and WGBH-TV 
of Boston shared in the much respected, 
much coveted George Foster Peabody 
Awards. WQED was cited for originat- 
ing the “most distinguished programs in 
the field of education in television,” with 
its series called ‘Heritage’ as the vehicle. 
The programs feature prominent people 
of our time — their views and opinions. 

Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman 
Fellowship at Harvard University and 
news commentator for WGBH-TV-FM, 
won a Peabody for local television and 
radio news. National leaders in every 
field of current public interest are inter- 
viewed by Mr. Lyons on “Backgrounds,” 
which is simulcast three times weekly. 

It is pretty significant that ETV, still 
an infant, can come up to the Peabody 
standards. 

The Educational Television and Radio 
Center shared indirectly in the Peabody 
laurels. NBC got an award for the live 
educational TV programs which it pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Center. 
The ETRC got a mention in the citation. 


There has been much speculation as to 
how WOR-TV would be used for daytime 
education in New York by the State 
Board of Regents. Part of the specula- 
tion results from the fact that the Met- 
ropolitan Educational Television Associ- 
ation already exists to provide education- 
al programming and that the Board of 
Regents has said it will use the commer- 
cial channel for in-school instruction, de- 
spite the fact that there has long been 
a demand for concentrated cultural and 
educational programming aimed at 
adults. 

(The Legislature has appropriated 
$600,000 to operate an educational sta- 
tion from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on commercial 
channel 9.) 

But Dr. Jacob L. Holtzmann, retiring 
chairman of the Regents TV committee 
who has been influential in the WOR-TV 
for education development, told FILM/- 
AV NEWS that the sole concern of the 
Regents is to be of best possible service 
to education in New York. Obviously, he 
explained, there is a shortage of teachers 
and facilities in the New York public 
schools. Television can help to fill this 
gap through regular TV instruction. 


Dr. Holtzmann did not shut the door 
on adult programming. “We are right 
now surveying what is being done on ed- 
ucational channels in other parts of the 
country in an effort to determine how we 
can make the best possible use of WOR- 

As for META, both- Holtzmann and 
Dr. Alan Brown, president of the asso- 


ciation, feel that META can make a con- 
tribution to the new venture. Talks are 
being held to determine how META can 
help. 


For a long time, one of the vital needs 
of educational TV stations, particularly 
those supported solely by community or- 
ganizations, has been that of national 
counsel on fund raising. That need is be- 
ing answered this year by the Education- 
al Television and Radio Center, network 
headquarters for the stations. 

The ETRC’s 1958 development pro- 
gram, already well underway, will pro- 
vide fund-raising counsel during station 
financial campaign; provide for surveys 
in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Denver, Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco and St. Louis to as- 
certain the total amounts of public and 
private sources being spent for educa- 
tion; and how ETV can share in the edu- 
cational work-load; and which will pro- 
vide for an informal study of station 
accounting practices, 


This work will be important not only 
to existing stations but the experience 
and knowledge gained in these studies 
could be of immense help to groups in- 
terested in establishing new stations. 


During the past five years the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center has 
distributed more than 2,000 programs. 
The number of stations affiliated with 
the Center has grown from four to 30. 
The Center has come to be recognized in 
many quarters as the pace-setter for ed- 
ucational TV. 

Holding the executive reins of the 
ETRC during the five years of its exis- 
tence has been H. K. Newburn, known as 
an educational administrator who gets 
things done. 

H. K. (few call him Harry) Newburn 
said when he took the ETRC appoint- 
ment that it would be for a five-year 
period. This fall he will leave the Center, 
probably to return to university adminis- 
tration. He announced his resignation in 
April, saying: “I believe I can leave now 
with the feeling that the Center’s pro- 
gram is well established and that the or- 
ganization is fully prepared to move 
ahead. The Center is preparing to em- 
bark upon a second phase of its long- 
range program. and it seems better to 
make the shift in leadership now rather 
than in the midst of new development.” 


CHELSEA EXPERIMENT 


Designed to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between school and community 
and to raise the cultural level of an en- 
neighborhood, a new closed-circuit edu- 
cational television project is being con- 
ducted in Chelsea, a section on the West 
side of Manhattan in New York. 


While their children are in school, 
parents can sit in on the same classes 


the youngsters are attending. The exper- 
iment links the television sets of John 
Lovejoy Elliot Houses with those of Pub- 
lic School 33, the Hudson Guild Neigh- 
borhood House and the Lower West Side 
Health Center. 


Program production facilities are lo- 
cated in the school, the Health Center, 
and the neighborhood house. P. S. 33 
will see daytime programs ranging from 
languages — including English for non- 
English speaking students — to science, 
music and health. 


Programs are viewed on a nine by 12- 
foot screen in the school’s auditorium 
and on 40 individual classroom receivers. 
In-school programs may also be picked 
up by residents of the housing project on 
their own TV receivers. 


After-school-hours are devoted to 
adult programming in many of the same 
subject areas, plus programs of neigh- 
borhood interest. Initial programming is 
designed primarily to teach English to 
the large group of Spanish speaking 
residents in Chelsea. 


The project is under the direction of 
Lawrence Creshkoff, and was engineered 
by General Precision Laboratories. The 
new venture in televised education is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Fund for Ad- 
vancement of Education. 


Texas is known for doing things in a 
big way — but, to date, the state has 
been slow in the development of educa- 
tional TV (though KUHT-TV in Houston 
was the first station to be established). 
However, word comes that a new organ- 
ization to seek activation of an ETV sta- 
tion for the Central Texas and San An- 
tonio areas has been formed. It is the 
Central Texas ETV Council with the 
University of Texas assuming leader- 
ship. 


Speaking of Houston, manager Roy 
Barthold of KUHT-TV reports that the 
station will celebrate its fifth anniver- 
sary May 22, Highlight of the event will 
be a television program tracing the his- 
tory and growth of the station. Barthold 
hints that the station will have some 
“significant” news to report at that time. 


ETV activity in Maine: the launching 
of a campaign to create interest in edu- 
cational television for that state... 
And in Cleveland the Adult Education 
Council is trying to stimulate some city- 
wide thinking on ETV. A meeting is be- 
ing held the latter part of May to bring 
city businessmen into the Cleveland pic- 
ture. 


Reports from the Far West indicate 
that the University of Arizona and the 
University of New Mexico each intend 
to put educational stations on the air in 
the near future — New Mexico perhaps 
in May. 
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Groundwork For An ETV Station 
First Hand Example 


Editor’s Note: More than 200 televi- 
sion channels still are available to 
education. What are some of the 
problems involved in establishing a 
station on one of these channels? 
FILM/AV NEWS has asked John 
Crabbe, executive secretary of Cen- 
tral California Educational Televi- 
sion, to report on the steps it has 
taken to bring that organization to 
the doorsteps of an ETV station. 
The problems encountered by CCET 
are typical of those faced by many 
groups — but, as Mr. Crabbe’s re- 
port will indicate, are far from in- 
surmountable where there is inter- 
est, enthusiasm and need. 


The initial steps to bring ETV to cen- 
tral California were taken in 1952. Ch 6 
had been reserved for Sacramento and 42 
for Stockton. 

Richard Kieswetter provided leader- 
ship to develop the North-Central Cali- 
fornia Association for Educational Tele- 
vision in Sacramento with representation 
from some ten counties. Simultaneously, 
effort was being made to form an or- 
ganization in the Stockton area in sup- 
port of Channel 42. Result: the forma- 
tion of the Delta-Sierra Educational Tel- 
evision Corporation in Stockton, serving 
four counties. 

Major objectives of each group was to 
find ways and means to finance a station. 

In spite of the urgency of trying to 
activate these channels within the one 
year period then implied by the Federal 
Communications Commission, it seemed 
to take forever. 

The major stumbling block was the 
peculiar situation in California that did 
not permit public schools to spend money 
for TV. Without this potential source of 
support all other interests were wary of 
supporting ETV. Both organizations con- 
centrated at first on the legislative prob- 
lem. But their efforts were hampered to 
considerable degree because sentiment 
had been expressed in some quarters for 
the establishment of a state-wide net- 
work of ETV stations at a projected cost 
of some $8,000,000. 

Legislation was presented to the Leg- 
islature in 1953 and 1955 without suc- 
cess. Legislators feared that ETV would 
become a very costly addition to the 
state educational system. But in 1957, 
with the support of cemmercial broad- 
casters, a bill was passed permitting 
school districts to contract for ETV serv- 
ices according to their own needs and in- 
terests. 

But to return to the chronology of 


events, in 1954 the Fund for Adult Edu- . 


cation set aside $100,000 as one of its 
regular grants to assist in the establish- 
ment of ETV stations. The grant was 
given to the North-Central California 
Corporation for Channel 6, About the 
same time it became apparent that UHF, 
and in particular Channel 42, would not 
be a successful venture in this area. 


by JOHN CRABBE 


An amalgamation of the two organiza- 
tions was clearly indicated and in 1955 
central California Educational Televi- 
sion,, Inc. was formed. 

The grant from the Fund was trans- 
ferred to Central California Educational 
Television and all forces were thrown 
into the development of Channel 6 to 
serve the entire central part of the state. 

CCET concentrated on the matters of 
legislation, public information and the 
marshalling of support of key personnel 
in the major communities involved — 
Sacramento, Stockton and Modesto. 

In the Spring of 1955 it appeared that 
it might be possible to obtain limited 
funds to engage the services of one or 
two people to serve full time on the ETV 
development. On the strength of this, Dr. 
Garrett Starmer of Chico State College 
obtained a leave of absence in order to 
make himself available. Unfortunately, 
funds were not forthcoming and Dr. 
Starmer was only able to give part time 
to the cause. 

From the very beginning there has 
been an issue in Sacramento that has 
impeded development of ETV. An organ- 
ization known as the Appeals Review 
Board in Sacramento — representing 
business and some community organiza- 
tions — screens fund raising campaigns 
in the area. The Board has steadfastly 
refused to sanction a campaign for ETV 
— so the CCET had to move without its 
approval. 

However, the effect of the Appeals Re- 
view Board action was to make the fund 
raising activity in Sacramento very diffi- 
cult since the majority of business in- 
terests subscribe to the actions taken by 
the board even though they were individ- 
ually on record as being in support of 
ETV as an important asset to the com- 
munity. 

During the years of 1956-57 the com- 
mercial television stations in the area 
and the press, with but one possible ex- 
ception, were solidly behind ETV and 
were encouraging action. KBET-TV, 
Channel 10 in Sacramento designed their 
transmitter site in such a way as to ac- 
commodate the proposed Channel 6 facil- 
ity. The commercial station made studio 
space and equipment available to the or- 
ganization for use when operating funds 
could be developed. Editorials appeared 
in many of the area papers encouraging 
the ETV people to move ahead as rapid- 
ly as possible and yet a quality to spark 
action still was not present. 

The key lay in the repeated extensions 
that the Fund for Adult Education had 
given in connection with the grant. On 
December 14, 1957, a letter from the 
Fund was delivered to CCET setting 
forth certain conditions that must be 
met by that Corporation if they expected 


to get the grant. 

Basically, those conditions were that 
$50,000 in cash would have to be devel- 
oped by February 15, 1958. An additional 
$50,000 in cash and $100,000 in pledges 
had to be on hand by March 31, 1958. 
Any requests for extension of time in 
which to meet these conditions would re- 
sult in a reduction of the grant in the 
amount of $25,000 for each 30 days re- 
quested. 

This was the emergency that was re- 
quired. Immediate steps were taken to 
develop a “seed money” fund in the 
amount of $10,000 to underwrite costs of 
a financial drive. The College of the 
Pacific released me from my duties to 
work full-time for ETV, continuing my 
salary. An additional $7,000 was ob- 
tained principally in cash from Channels 
3 and 10 in Sacramento. 

By mid-January committees were 
in action. From that time we were ofi 
and running. It can now be said that the 
necessary funds were raised in time to 
meet the various deadlines and that the 
majority of the work was done by volun- 
teers. Except for salaries, it cost less 
than $5,000 to raise over $200.000. 

Was it worth all that trouble? Yes, it 
was, and we plan to prove it when we go 
on the air later this year. 


National ETV “Metroplex” 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—National Educa- 
tional Television is building a “metro- 
plex.” It doesn’t have a name as yet, but 
it will be a kind of super-city—a hypo- 
thetical composite of all the elements. 
of metropolitan centers. 

This “metroplex” will showcase the 
characteristics of expanding urban life 
—from traffic jams to overcrowded 
schools and especially problems of gov- 
ernment. 

“Metroplex” will be constructed in a 
series of six educational television pro- 
grams aimed at explaining in dramatic 
and telling fashion the problems of met- 
ropolitan growth, program coordinator 
Robert B. Hudson of the educational 
Television and Radio Center said. Some 
of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on metropolitan affairs will work on the 
programs. 

The $100,000 project was launched 
in Pittsburgh by the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, the Buhl Foun- 
dation and educational station WQED of 
Pittsburgh. The Center and the Founda- 
tion are sharing in the costs for produc- 
ing Metroplex. WQED was awarded the 
contract to produce the programs. 

Harold S. Shefelman, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, attorney and member of the firm 
of Water, Roberts & Schefelman deliv- 
ered the principal address at the lunch- 
eon. 
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ETV’s Uphill Climb 
(Continued from page 35) 


into his product benefits different from 
those of his competitors. 

Educational television offers a limited 
diet of education and information that 
the viewer has to work for to appreciate. 
The danger is that we may forget — in 
working with this special audience — 
what we know about communications. 
Unless content and presentation both 
are excellent, even highbrows will play 
the game of channel switching. 

Educational program experts can’t 
always blame talent for poor presenta- 
tion of those who support the programs 
for spending too little money. The pro- 
gram man as gatekeeper must keep the 
pressure on for audience appeal. 

All the mass media have tremendous 
appeal for millions of Americans. Amer- 
icans spend an average of 21 hours each 
week consuming communications—more 
than half of that time in front of the 
TV set. 

But even with TV in general having 
so much pull, educational television 
needs something more to keep its share 
of the audience. Therefore, ETV must 
not overlook the opportunity to develop 
a station personality by being local and 
by being controversial — something 
commercial opposition almost by defini- 
tion will not be. 

Many newspapers, for example, have 
distinctive personalities — personalities 
which account for their success. 

Educational television has an oppor- 
tunity to bring before its audience pro- 
grams which will touch their lives in 
this time of great social, economic and 
political issues. Such vital issues as in- 
tegration, labor-management relations, 
progressive education, and political argu- 
ments have a place high on the log of 
ETV. But has this kind of programming 
occurred ? 

What a dose of intellectual Geritol 
could be provided if just once a day, pro- 
gramming would probe and irritate and 
get under the skin. 

There has been a great deal of pussy- 
footing in facing up to subjects local and 
controversial. There has been fear of in- 
fluential citizens. It has been suggested 
that such programs would be against 
the policy of the sponsoring educational 
institutions — that to operate like this 
would be reckless abandon. 

This is nonsense. However new and 
special, educational television — of all 
media — cannot escape the need for hon- 
esty. 

Reckless abondon? ETV is operat- 
ing instead with reckless caution. 

The question, communications for 
what? should be examined. Does ETV 
operate upon good educational philoso- 
phy or merely on sea-of-the pants judg- 
ment of “what’s right for our audience?” 

Educational television certainly must 
be cognizant and work toward realiza- 
tion of the fundamental ideas in which 
education is rooted, As set forth by the 
Education] Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, these 


ideas are (1) “that, if popular govern- 
ment is to succeed, the people must be 
enlightened, and (2) that equal oppor- 
tunity must be opened to all.” The state- 
ment then proposes five general objec- 
tives of education: 

1. Help realize the dream of individ- 

ual opportunity. 

2. Preserve and enrich the cultural 

heritage. 

3. Help provide solutions to society’s 

problems. 

4. Serve the public interest directly. 

5. Add to existing knowledge through 

research and creativity. 

ETV stations are now on the air more 
than 1,000 hours a week. Cost for this 
work averages about $125 per hour. 

ETV must have a clear answer to the 
question of how this $125 per hour is 
improving the realization of these five 
goals. 

This year, 1958, is not a time for seat- 
of-the pants guidance on the crucial 
problems of educational philosophy and 
goals. The stakes are not small because 
ETV will have a special impact which 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 

If ETV can keep its messages both 
educational enough and exciting enough, 
how it will be envied and admired as it 
helps define an dthen presents “an ade- 
quate education for people who will 
travel to the moon, who will enjoy un- 
bounded solar energy, whose working 
hours will seem more like our lunch 
hours, who will live in a world of tech- 
nological devices as unimaginable to us 
as TV was to Moses, and whose lives 
may be as long as Methuselah’s”’. 


Burns for ETV 
(Continued from page 35) 


He points to a nation-wide survey, just 
completed by RCA that shows the sharp- 
ly increasing activity in all three forms 
of educational television — by the com- 
mercial stations and networks, by the 
non-commercial educational stations, 
and by the closed-circuit systems in 
schools and colleges. 

The closed circuit, Mr. Burns related, 
is now used in well over 200 public 
school systems and colleges to send les- 
sons from one studio or classroom to a 
group of classrooms. Another 100 school 
systems are planning to install closed- 
circuit this year. 

In the ‘School Of Tomorrow’ as Burns 
calls it he forsees television lessons 
which will originate from a central 
building having perhaps four or five 
master studios. The lessons will be car- 
ried into classrooms all over the city or 
an entire county. 

Because of the television camera’s 
ability to magnify tiny objects, hundreds 
of students peering at classrooms re- 
ceivers will have ront-row seats for the 
demonstration. Realism will be further 
enhanced when color television comes in- 
to extensive use in the classrooms. 

Burns said: “On the teacher’s desk the 
traditional red apple will have been re- 
placed by a multiple-control panel and 
magnetic tape players. The tape ma- 


chines will run pre-recorded lessons es- 
pecially geared to the level of the stu- 
dents ranging from the slow learners tc 
those who are highly advanced. Each 
pupil will follow the lesson with head- 
phones.” 

“One of the major problems in educa- 
tion today” continues Mr. Burns, “is how 
to change the keep-in-step-or-be-left-be- 
hind pattern of instruction, and reach the 
child on a personal basis. . . . we must 
deal with both selective education and 
education of the many. And with elec- 
tronics, we have at our disposal the 
means to do something about both. 

“What about television’s impact on the 
teacher?”’ Mr. Burns went on to answer 
that, “to most teachers, television offers 
three opportunities. First is the oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on the things for 
which he is best suited, and thus enjoy 
the satisfaction of being able to do a 
better job; second is the new opportunity 
he will have to achieve increased stature 
and greater dignity in his own commu- 
nity — a stature comparable to that of 
top-flight individuals in other profes- 
sions; the third is the opportunity to 
attain a higher salary level through what 
might be termed “increased productiv- 
ity”’— the same factor that has so re- 
markably raised salaries in American in- 
dustry over the years.” 

As he sees it, Burns assured the group 
that there couldn’t be “technilogical un- 
employment” for teachers as many fear 
there would be because technological in- 
novation has upgraded the work and has 
invariably created more jobs in the long- 
run than it has eliminated. The explod- 
ing school population, the demand or 
qualified teachers is so much greater 
than the supply that authorities have 
all but despaired of ever closing the gap. 

Mr. Burns in summing up the advan- 
tages of television came up with five 
points: 

First, It can raise the quality of in- 
struction by extending the influence of 
the best teachers in your own school sys- 
tem and introducing the best teachers in 
the nation on video tape. 

Second: Television enables you to call 
upon men of specialized talent for occa- 
sional lectures. And, via audeo tape the 
opportunity to bring into the classroom 
such men as Carl Sandburg, Arnold 
Toynbee, Dr. Jonas Salk, Wernher von 
Braun, Dag Hammarskjold, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Robert Frost. 

Third: Television can extend the class- 
room to limitless fields. 

Fourth: Through more efficient use of 
teachers and classrooms television can 
ease the great shortage now plaguing 
our schools. 

Fifth: Television promises great re- 
ductions in the cost of education per stu- 
dent and enables the schools to match 
the higher salaries that now lure some 
of our finest teachers into other fields. 

Advocation of the TV workshop was 
stressed strongly. Because, as Burns put 
it, here lies the testing grounds for the 
future. 
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Film Recorder/Reproducer 

Toronto, Ont. — A new magnetic film 
recorder/reproducer has been announced 
by the Stancil-Hoffman Corporation of 
Hollywood, 38, California. While the 
unit, designated as Model S7, may be 
used for both field and studio recording, 
it has been particularly designed for 
master recording and_ re-recording. 
Every thought has been given to time- 
saving devices and automatic controls to 
simplify re-recording operation. 

The film transport mechanism is 
available for 16mm, 17%mm and 35mm. 
Accessory kits are available to offer 
quick conversion from one film size to 
another, as well as two-speed operation 
for 45’ per minute and 90’ per minute 
when using 35mm or 17%mm. 

The Model S7 offers the lowest flutter 
and wow rate along with excellent fre- 
quency response and signal to noise ra- 
tion. Among the unusual operating fea- 
tures, is the large single film sprocket 
which is coupled to the drive system 
through a magnetic clutch. This unique 
arrangement permits a_ free-wheeling 
sprocket for high speed forward and 
high speed rewind while threaded, and 
yet assuring a positive lock when the 
clutch is engaged. 

All operation of the Model S7 may be 
remotely controlled from a console posi- 
tion. The pilot lights are so wiréd as to 
indicate both the Ready condition of the 
S7 and interlock at the console. 

The master recorder and dummies may 
be driven by their synchronous motors 
and/or interlock motors, The synchron- 
ous motors have reserve power to drive 
16mm projectors through interlock, elim- 
inating the need for a motor distributor 
system. For large 35mm installations, 
motor distributors are available as ac- 
cessory equipment to handle ten or more 
slave units and projectors. The electronic 
sections are available for single and 
multi-track applications and may be of 
either vacuum utbe or transistor design. 
The equipment performance exceeds all 
specifications for motion picture produc- 
tion. Distributed by Caldwell A-V Equip- 
ment Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Push Button Tape Splicer 


New York, N. Y. — A new push-but- 
ton, Ace “Clear-Vision” Tape Splicer, 
Model LL, introduced by Camera Equip- 
ment Co., Inc. of New York, makes pos- 
sible clean, even, sharp splices for all 
types of film, including Dupont “Cronar” 
polyester base, 

It has a recessed blade which cuts 
evenly like a guillotine. This new meth- 
od of flat cutting prevents tearing or 
bending of the film and assures a crisp, 
clean splice. Depressed by push-buttons, 
the blade springs back immediately into 
its recessed position. Center bars in the 


base push the film back up after it has 


been spliced. 

100% non-magnetic construction pre- 
vents harming magnetic coatings and 
stripes on film. The new Ace “Clear- 
Vision” splicer makes strong butt or lap, 
straight or diagonal splices without use 
of cement or heat. Instead, film is 
spliced with 1% mil Mylar (R) perfor- 


ated transparent tape. 

Burt Zucker of Camera Equipment 
Co., Inc. says the use of tape on splices 
has eliminated splice breaks during pro- 
jection and permits film repair or editing 
without the loss of a single frame. He 
also stated that taped splices are not 
affected by film cleaning solutions or 
high relative humidity. 

Film width pins are easily adjustable 
for from 70mm down to 8 mm, and are 
retracted into the base when not in use. 
Floating positioning pins hold the film 
in a positive locking position preventing 
any side-to-side, or up and down move- 
ment during the splicing action. The 
cover is made of %” clear pastic for 
crystal-clear viewing and has an ex- 
tended lip for convenient opening or clos- 
ing. The base is of all-aluminum con- 
struction; and sturdy hinges prevent any 
loose cover movement. 


RCA Develops 
3 Ounce Mike 

New York,, N. Y. — The RCA labora- 
tories at Princeton, N. J. have developed 
a new type of microphone of extremely 
light weight and great sensitivity. Used 
in TV and motion picture pickup, the 
new RCA mike is described as an exec- 
trostatic, uniangular microphone weigh- 
ing only three ounces and measuring 
1% inches in diameter and three inches 
in length. 

According to Dr. Harry F. Olson, di- 
rector of the RCA Acoustical and Elec- 
tromechanical Research Laboratory, the 
best present type used for comparable 
pickup functions weighs about 4% 
pounds, and is somewhat larger than the 
new RCA mike. 

Laboratory and field tests have shown 
improved directional characteristics and 
sensitivity that permit its use for pick- 
up over distances one-third greater than 
ean be achieved with present mikes, Dr. 
Olson said. It is now being made avail- 
able to motion picture studios on the 
West Coast, 


Ansco’s New Color Film 

Binghamton, N. Y. — Ansco’s new 
Super Anscochrome Tungsten film, said 
by the makers to be the world’s fastest 
indoor color film, is now available in 
16mm, 35mm (long length) and 70mm 
sizes. Ansco says the new film is ten 
times faster than traditional color films. 
It has an official tungsten film speed of 
100 with normal processing. Its excep- 
tional high speed, coupled with unique 
color characteristics make it possible to 
produce satisfactory results under a wide 
range of light sources ranging from 
candlelight to studio photofloods. Ansco 
expects this new film, because of its ex- 
treme sensitivity to light, will open up 
new vistas to industrial and medical 
photographers. 


Aluminum Hub Reel 
Chicago, Ill. — Compco Corporation 
has developed and is now marketing a 
new-type die-cast aluminum hub reel 
which they describe as “really true run- 
ning and more sturdy.” Capacities range 

from 400 feet through 2,000 feet. 


MAMMOTH ENLARGER 
REPRODUCES WORLD’S 

LARGEST COLOR PRINTS 

New York, N. Y. — Color Corporation 
of America has developed a giant-sized 
color enlarger, first unit of its kind ever 
built. It will produce the world’s largest 
color prints and color transparencies for 
advertising and exhibit purposes. 

Technical circles know it to have a 
horizontal condenser projection enlarger 
and was built specially by Caesar Manu- 
facturing Company after more than a 
year of research, design and develop- 
ment work, 

It has an exposure time of less than 
two minutes and can produce enlarge- 
ments 40 inches by 20 feet from a small 
section of an 8 by 10 color negative or 
transparency. Exposure results are so 
reproducible that section after section 
can be matched and mounted side by 
side with no visible difference in color 
balance, density and contrast. Similarly 
a section from a 35mm original can be 
enlarged with needle sharpness to 40 by 
60 inches. 

Joe Snyder, president of Color Corpor- 
ation said, “With this unit, we have com- 
pleted our $150,000 diversification pro- 
gram which includes complete facilities 
for handling the Kodak color negative- 
positive processes. Color Corporation is 
the country’s largest producer of color 
prints and transparencies for the trade. 

. in five years color print and trans- 
parency spectaculars will be used widely 
by Broadway-type outdoor advertising 
and for many other industrial and trade 
purposes.” 


STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
NOW WITH TAPE 

Chicago, Ill. — Revere Camera Com- 
pany has introduced a stereophonic tape 
recorder which gives listeners true, in- 
line hi-fidelity stereophonic sound. Using 
two separate, in-line sound channels, the 
T-1120 tape machine enables recording 
and playing back monaurally on the up- 
per channel. The lower channel is de- 
signed to plug directly into phonograph, 
radio or TV receivers. No auxiliary pre- 
amplifier is necessary as the pre-amp is 
built in. Among other features of the 
Revere T-1120 are a molded glass and 
steel case and 360 degree sound distri- 
bution with two self-contained speakers. 


Daylight Developing 

New York, N. Y. —- The Andre Debrie 
Manufacturing Corp., subsidiary of Be- 
lock Instrument Corp., has introduced a 
new model daylight developing auto- 
matic machine for processing motion pic- 
ture and microfilm. No darkroom facili- 
ties are needed for this on-the-spot proc- 
essor which, according to the manufac- 
turer, produces films of lasting quality. 
The machine operates with a developing 
time of 46 to 144 seconds and a speed 
range of 390 to 1,230 feet per hour for 
16mm. film, or a developing time of 29 
to 123 seconds and a speed range of 230 
to 720 feet per hour for 35mm. film. All 
black and white emulsions can be proc- 
essed. 
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New BDC Rex Rotary M-4H 

New York, N. Y. — Bohn Duplicator 
Corp. introduces a new hand operated 
mimeograph utilizing twin cylinders and 
paste ink. The machine is designed like 
a printing press and provides leakproof 
operation. Instead of the usual perfor- 
ated drum with liquid ink, it has two 
cylinders and an oscillating ink roller. 
Using heavy printer’s paste ink, it pro- 
duces copies of virtually printing press 
quality. 

The new principle eliminates most of 
the mess and fuzziness usually associ- 
ated with mimeographs. It has the ad- 
vantage of paste ink which does not 
spread, thereby keeping the copy clean 
and sharp. It features three-minute color 
change, accurate registration, automatic 
cut-off counter, three-way copy adjust- 
ment, and automatic feed for all stock 
from tissue to cardboard and from post- 
card to legal-size. 

Styled by world famous industrial de- 
signer Count Bernadotte. When not in 
use, it folds to a self-contained, dust- 
proof case that occupies no more space 
than a standard typewriter. The M-4H 
is the third member of the M-4 family 
and completes the line. 


Cousino Announces LP 
Audio Vendor 


Toledo, O — Cousino, Inc. introduces 
a new long playing Audio Vendor, a re- 
corder accessory that allows automatic 
repetition of recorded messages and 
music. 

According to Ralph Cousino, chief en- 
gineer for the firm, the new Model ULP- 
110, as it will be known, can be used on 
nearly any tape recorder. It features 
simpler design and operation and has 
more than 55 feet of Cousino friction 
free tape. 

Playing time for the new tape re-eap- 
er is approximately one hour with Moe- 
bius Loop. The company is offering the 
new model in place of Models 100 and 
200. 

The Audio Vendor can be used in sales 
training courses, sales promotion, tele- 
phone answering, automobile recording, 
dictation and weather broadcasting. It is 
also used in schools, churches, merchan- 
dising points of sales. 


Optical Printer Has 
Auto Follow Focus 


New Rochelle, N. Y. — A new Optical 
printer developed by John Oxberry (Ani- 
mation Equipment Corp.), incorporates 
an automatic follow focus and several 
other features which the manufacturers 
claim as important advances in this type 
of equipment. 

The Automatic follow focus is con- 
trolled by one lead screw. It covers a 
range from 1 to 3 blow-up, through 1 to 
1, and down to 4 to 1 reduction. The 
automatic disolve provides up to fifty 
settings ranging from 8 to 120 frames. 
Other features are interchangeable film 
transport mechanisms to accommodate 
35mm and 16mm in oné housing which 
remains in place to maintain precision 


alignment; solid steel shafts, rather than 
conventional V-ways to maintain superi- 
or alignment; and higher efficiency lens 
and light systems. 


Webster’s “A-V Control Center” 


Racine, Wis. — The trend toward auto- 
mation in the educational and sales 
fields, brought about the decision of the 
Webster Electric Company of Racine, 
Wis. to produce a new A-V model which 
they designate at Ekotape 310. 

Charles Stacey, production manager 
reports that with this Ekotape it is pos- 
sible to record sales and educational mes- 
sages and be assured of perfect sound- 
slide synchomization with any auto- 
matic slide projector. 

An electric impulse passed from the 
Ekotape unit to a solenoid attachment 
on the slide projector will eliminate ver- 
bal instructions or tone signals. 

Stacey pointed out that this type of 
A-V aid would be ideal in the sales de- 
partments of small manufacturers whose 
budgets will not allow for professional- 
ly produced programs. 


New Ednalite Filter Kit 


Peekskill, N. Y. Designed specially for 
Brownie Movie Turret Owners is a 
brand new Ednalite Filter Kit contain- 
ing three hard coated, solid optical glass 
filters of the same color .. . one for each 
of the three lenses in the turret. 

Each set of three filters is attractively 
packaged in a hinged rigid plastic box. 
Available in kits are the following popu- 
lar filters: Chroma (85A) used to con- 
vert indoor Type A color film for outdoor 
use; ChromeHaze (Skylight) a haze 
eliminating filter and 80B (Photoflood) 
allows use of Daylight color film indoors 
with photofloods. 


New Projection Stand 

Chicago, Ill — A new display stand 
which holds four screens has been an- 
nounced by Radiant Screens. It is a 
combination rack and display unit with 
a colorful sales message silk screened at 
top and bottom. 

The design permits the use of the 
seasonal message “sleeves” to replace 
the present design. The unit is made of 
tubular steel with white and brass fit- 
tings. 

The Radiant Stand also incorporates 
large, silent plastic casters so that it 
may be easily moved for special position- 
ing, sweeping and mopping. 


New Graphic Model 


Rochester, N. Y. — Makers of the new 
“Super Graphic 45” say this camera is 
“human engineered” to assure technical 
excellence, versatility, and ease of oper- 
ation. The new aluminum-cased models 
has several convenient features, one be- 
ing that flash and shutter connections 
are internally wired, thus eliminating 
dangling wires. Flash and shutter trip- 
ping is provided through a side release, 
and a focusing scale and automatic flash 
calculator are located on top of the cam- 
era where they can easily be read. 


DEALERS ROUNDUP 


Paul L. Brand & Son of Washington, 
D. C. report: Our business continues con- 
stantly on the upgrade. Our 1957 volume 
was the highest ever evperienced by us, 
being at least 30% above any prior year. 
We find that an increasing number of 
industrial, school and government organ- 
izations are buying on “service” rather 
than price. Our film sales department, 
originally installed as an accessory serv- 
ice, has reached a point where it equals 
our equipment sales. Both the govern- 
ment and industry are buying and rent- 
ing tremendous quantities of films. One 
of our most popular groups of films at 
the present time are six films produced 
by the University of California in the 
field of time study and work sampling. 
Industry is a particularly heavy user of 
these titles. 


Burke Audio Visual Service, Chicago, 
Illinois report: The audio-visual picture 
from our point of view is taking a turn 
for the better. After a very slow last 
quarter of 1957 and first quarter of 
1957 and first quarter of 1958, orders are 
coming in for all types of equipment. 
16mm projector sales are down but film 
strip projector sales are up about twen- 
ty per cent over last year. Repairs and 
service are taking a larger percentage 
of our total sales. We plan more “work 
shop” selling for 1958 using sales helps 
provided by the National Audio Visual 
Association, 


Congratulations to Kodak Audio-Vis- 
ular dealer Egon Weiss and wife for win- 
ning week-long all-expense stay at the 
sumptious Havana, Cuba Hotel. Weiss, 
of Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin was among six 
trip winners in Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s recent 16-week Sell-A-Bration 
Contest. Additional Sell-A-Bration win- 
ners are: Robrt M. Bushell, Texas Edu- 
cational Aids, Houston Texas: Erwin 
Burke, Burke’s Motion Picture Co., South 
Bend, Indiana; William Ralke, Ralke Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, California; Wayne F. 
Foremeyer, Wayne Camera & Visual 
Equipment Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Harold Guzofsky of Colorado Visual 
Aids, Denver Colorado. 


SVE’s “Buy Now” Promotion 

Chicago, Ill. — A $64.50 Graflex “Cen- 
tury 35” camera, complete with carrying 
case and flash attachment, free of extra 
cost, with each $190.00 order for SVE 
filmstrips and/or slides and a $17.95 
Radiant 40” x 40” tripod “Leader” 
screen with each order totaling $75.00. 
The offer expires July 31, 1958. 

To be eligible for either bonus gift, the 
complete filmstrip and/or slide order 
must be placed at one time, prior to July 
31, 1958, and be accompanied by a sp¢- 
cial “Bonus Certificate” which is in- 
cluded in a special brochure, availab'e 
upon request to S.V.E. 
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New Battery Operated Recorder 

Toronto, Ont. — A self-contained, bat- 
tery operated recorder has been an- 
nounced by the Stancil-Hoffman Corpor- 
ation and distributed by Caldwell A-V 
Equipment Co., Ltd. of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Weighing thirteen pounds, the 
recorder is designated as the Minitape, 
and contains an automatic volume con- 
trol preamplifier, a recording amplifier, 
and a separate playback amplifier. These 
transistor amplifiers are on printed cir- 
cuit plug-in assemblies. Designed for a 
fifty ohm microphone input, full level 
recording is possible at distances of ten 
feet or more, and the automatic volume 
control feature handles this extreme sen- 
sitivity as well as close talking. 

The Minitape is available at any of 
standard type speeds although 7%” per 
second is the most popular and at this 
speed it is flat to 10,000 cycles. The cen- 
trifugally governed motor, along with 
the amplifiers, is powered by a nickel 
cadmium battery, and the tape speed is 
held to within 1% of full charge to dis- 
charge. 


Recognizing that a recorder of this 
type will be operated over extreme tem- 
perature ranges, the Minitape is de- 
signed to very tight tolerances and uses 
precision ball bearing for greatest effi- 
ciency. The unique speed control system 
coupled with this construction permits 
recording any type of music including 
piano. Furthermore, the signal to noise 
is comparable to the most expensive pro- 
fessional AC driven unit, and there is an 
absence of microphonics and other dis- 
turbances encountered in vacuum tube 
recorders, Erase is provided as well as 
high speed rewind. 

The battery may be recharged an in- 
finite number of times without deteriora- 
tion and a single charge lasts over two 
hours-of -continuous recording. The mini- 
tape may be remotely controlled at reas- 
onable distances, and many accessories 
are available including the remote con- 
trol unit, a miniature power amplifier 
and speaker system, an automatic volt- 
age regulated battery charger, micro- 
phones, and a canvas carrying case. 


Buck’s New Lab-Volt 
Boon to H.S. Science Labs 

Freehold, N. J. — A giant step toward 
meeting the challenging national need 
for expanded high school science train- 
ing: facilities ie being achieved through 
Lab-Volt. This new power package sup- 
plies safe, convenient, low-cost electric 
power to the high school laboratory ta- 
ble for science experiments. 

Designed and manufactured by Buck 
Engineering Company, Inc., Freehold, 
New Jersey, these compact 8%” x 4” x 
642” power units install simply and per- 
manently, singly or in pairs, into the 
aprons of science laboratory tables, leav- 
ing the table top clear for work in prog- 
ress. Lab-Volts connect to a regular 110 
volt AC line and supply variable AC-DC 
under the control of the instructor. For 
example, one unit may be installed in the 
instructor’s table and additional Lab- 


Volts in student tables as teching re- 
quirements demand. 

Among the standard high school ex- 
periments performed with Lab-Volt are. 
path of an electric current, magnetic ef- 
fect of an electric current, electromagnet, 
electric bell, simple electric motor, in- 
ductance, study of inductance coil, elec- 
trolysis of water, electroplating, con- 
ductivity of solutions and use of the volt- 
meter and ammeter. 

Lab-Volts are stated to make possible 
substantial cost savings, reported to 
$1,000 over conventional central panel 
power distribution systems. 


90mm Alpha Lens 

New York, N. Y. — Alpa-Altelar 
90mm f/2.8 lens with preset diaphragm, 
for the Alpa 35mm camera, has a heli- 
cal mount with a long focusing range, 
which takes full advantage of the 
Alpa’s parallax free single-lens reflex 
system. 

For action. shots, street scenes, candid 
pictures and portraiture, this multipur- 
pose telephoto lens is also suited to close- 
up photography and copywork. 

The patented Extension mount with 
20mm extension provides a normal focus- 
ing range from infinity down to 24”. By 
inserting extension tubes between the 
lens and the detachable Extensan mount 
or by replacing the mount by a bellows, 
the continuous focusing range is ex- 
tended still further from infinity to 6”, 
for a subject-to-negative radio of 1:1 or 
more! 

Lightweight (9 ounes) and compact 
(2”) the Alpa-Altelar — including filter 
and reversible lenshood — mounted on 
the Alpa camera fits into the standard 
everready case. This is an asset for pho- 
tographers whose subjects are too dis- 
tant for lenses of normal focal length. 

The preset diaphram allows viewing 
at full aperture with any preselected 
stop down to f/22. The viewing angle is 
27°. Distance and depth-of-field scale, as 
well as reproduction ratios and exposure 
factors for close distances are marked 
right on the lens. 


3,000 Watt Slide Projector 

New York, N. Y. — Genarco, Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y., announces the produc- 
tion of a new 3,000 watt slide projector 
with a 70 slide changer. The source of 
light is a 3,000 watt tungsten lamp with 
a life expectancy of 100 hours. The slides 
as well as the entire mechanism is cooled 
with electric blowers of 280 cubic feet 
per minute capacity. The slide is also 
protected by a modern dichroid heat re- 
flecting filter. As many as 70 slides can 
be placed in one tray and transferred 
to an other tray by push button remote 
control. The change takes less than a 
half second, 

The Slide projector comes either with 
a standard wide-angle lens suitable for 
rear projection on a translucent screen 
or with dimensions of lenses for opera- 
tion from a theatre projection booth or 
from the back of a ballroom. 

The slides are standard 3%” x 4”. 
This new SM.2 Genarco Slide Projector 
is suitable for large meetings of 75 to 
several thousand persons. 


AEC’s Oxberry Stand 
To South Africa 

New York, N. Y. — An Oxberry ani- 
mation stand with  specially-designed 
aerial-image rear-projection unit, was 
shipped by The Animation Equipment 
Corporation to Alpha Film Studio (PTY, 
Ltd.) in Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The Aerial image feature when used 
with the animation stand, converts the 
equipment into a vertical optical-effect 
printer. An animated figure can be pho- 
tographed over live action and can be 
perfectly registered. The traveling matte 
may be picked up at the table surface 
on a.super-fine ground glass of reticle 
quality. For animation work, a double 
exposure is made first with underneath 
lighting and second with top lighting. 

An aerial image can also be used with 
simultaneous top and bottom lighting. 
In this case, color quality is not quite 
as good as with a ground glass image. 
The field size varies between 8 and 10. 

The Oxberry aerial image unit con- 
sists of a projector head, lens mount, 
stop motion motor and necessary con- 
trols. It also includes a flat surface mir- 
ror and a large condenser lens system. 

Stop motion motor runs continuously 
forward and reverse and operates inde- 
pendently of the animation camera stop 
motion unit. This permits skip-frame 
work for lengthening or _ shortening 
scenes. 


Self-Powered Hi-Fi Public 
Address System Built into an 
Attache Case 

Chicago, Ill. — A ‘transistorized, com- 
pletely portable public address system 
requiring no external power source and 
weighing only 18 lbs. is now being mar- 
keted by the Antrox Corp., 134 N. La- 
Salle St., it was announced here by Don- 
ald Allen, chief research engineer. 

Entirely American-made, the unit — 
called “Redcap” — is built into an at- 
taché case about 6 inches wide, 14 inches 
deep and 18 inches long. Components ~ 
are a high fidelity transistor amplifier, 
a heavy-duty eight-inch speaker, a 
microphone and controls, and ‘two flash- 
light batteries. 

The-unit draws all power from the 
two batteries, and is ready for instant 
use anywhere. Batteries give up to 50 
hours of service, 

For use either inside or out of doors, 
the new portable address system delivers 
sufficient: volume to be heard clearly over 
an_area of more than 6,000 sq. ft. with- 
out auxiliary speakers. Self contained 
microphone may be used either in the 
hand, or stand-mounted. 


E-K’s Film Cleaner 
Also Lubricates 

Rochester, N. Y. — Eastman Kodak 
Company has developed a new type film 
cleaner that both cleans and lubricates. 
The new Kodak cleaner removes dirt and 
old lubricant from the film, and restores 
the proper amount of lubricant to the 
film. The makers say the new cleaner 
can be applied on film striped with Ko- 
dak Sonotrack Coating, with no harm to 
the sound track. 
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FoR Yowr CLASSROOM 
THE EASY TO USE 


The Educator's Friend 


Here’s a quality projector 
designed for the classroom 
with rugged, precision con- 
struction. Guaranteed a life- 
time. Easiest to use. Easiest 

q to carry. Only 271 Ibs. 
Complete $298.50 


[]  SPLICE-O-FILM 


The finest hot 
: automatic splicer in 
the world. Fastest, 
strongest pro- 
fessional splices. 
Only $99.50 


[_] Harwald STORAGE CABINETS 
for Beauty 
Safety 
Convenience 
Efficiency 
Economy. 


Moviscop VIEWER 
The very finest 16mm ac- 
tion viewer. Precision Ger- 
man mechanism. For pro- 
ducers—T.V.—Labs. 


1 Please check squares above for com- ! 
plete information on any or all items 4 
1 shown and mail this ad to: 4 
HARWALD co. 
1216 Chicage Ave., Evanston, Ill, 
Phone: Davis 8-7070 


Graflex New Film Strip 
Projectors 

Rochester, N. Y.—Grafiex, Inc. has an- 
nounced the introduction of two all-new 
film strip projectors. The new projectors 
— 500 watt, the other 750 watt — fea- 
ture a completely new optical system 
plus the recently developed Sylvania 
True-Focus lamp. These features greatly 
increase light output — from 15% to 
30% over previous models — thus mak- 
ing the new projector desirable for pres- 
entations in rooms not completely dark- 
ened. 

Cool operation, resulting in long lamp- 
light, is assured because of increased air 
circulation in the inner lamp house. It 
also features a Bausch and Lomb five 
inch, f/3.5 coated and color corrected 
projection lens for sharper images. 


Projector Takes All 
Four Slide Sizes 

Chicago, Ill — Bell & Howell Co., has 
developed a slide projector, the Headliner 
Duo 708, which takes all four popular 
slide sizes. This machine accepts the 
B&H Semimatic and Electric Changers, 
both of which take 30-slide Microfit 
trays. The Electric Changer provides 
automatic and remote control operation. 
Among other B&H developments this 
year is the Robomatic slide projector 
which projects slides automatically and 
in ordinary room light, Another conveni- 
ence item from B&H is the Filmovara, 
a variable-focus lens for 16mm movie 
projectors. This lens is adjustable to any 
focal length between 1% and 2%-inches 
giving more flexibility to projection. 


New Kodak Projector 

Rochester, N. Y. — Eastman Kodak 
Company claims added durability and a 
16 per cent increase in screen brilliance 
for its 1958, 15-watt Pageant Sound 
Projector. New features include a spe- 
cially designed tungsten carbide pull- 
down tooth; a 1,200-watt lamp capacity; 
and a three-wire cord with two-prong 
adapter plug. A prototype of the new 
tungsten carbide pulldown tooth was 
subjected to 2,000 hours of use with neg- 
ligible evidence of wear Kodak claims. 
The company describes its new projector 
as a deluxe machine at a “budget” price. 


More Rigidity With 
New Camera Stand 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. — A new titling, 
animation and special effects camera 
stand and compound built completely of 
castings for maximum rigidity, accuracy 
and permanent alignment, has been de- 
veloped by the Warren Conrad Portman 
Company. The basic stand features a 
one-piece, deep-ribbed surface ground, 
cast iron bed for absolute squareness be- 
tween stand and compound. A complete 
line of 40 accessories complement the 
stand and compound. 


Photo Aid For Librarians 
Saybrook, Conn. — A new regulator 
meter has been developed for librarians 
who use the Contoura-Portable photo- 
copier for copying from bound books or 


in their administrative work of posting 
tables of contents and library lists. By 
regulating the amount of incoming cur- 
rent, the amount of lumens hitting the 
copying paper are held constant under 
widely varying power conditions, or even 
peak load circumstances. Recopying due 
to over under-exposed copies becomes 
unnecessary when the new regulator is 
used, say its manufacturers, F. G. Lud- 
wig, Inc. 


Do-It-Yourself 
Sound By E-K 
Rochester, N. Y. — Eastman’s new 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 
Magnetic-Optical Model, lets you add 
your own background music and narra- 
tion to business, industrial, and educa- 
tional films, or to home movies without 
having to have special sound equipment. 
The Magnetic-Optical Model combines 
the principles of a tape recorder and 
movie projector into one portable unit 
which makes sound movies as cheaply as 
most silent movies, Eastman spokesmen 
say. 


Dupont’s Finer Grain Film 

Wilmington, Del. — E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Company introduces its new 
“Superior” 2 motion picture film, desig- 
nated Type 936 Fine Grain “Superior” 
2. Of considerably finer grain than its 
predecessor, and super-hardened to with- 
stand processing temperatures as high 
as 125 degrees F., the new film is said 
to be an all-purpose medium speed film 
for both exterior and interior motion 
picture production. It is available in 
16mm and 33mm daylight loading and 
lab-pack rolls, footage numbered. 


ANSCO’s NEW 
POCKET DARKROOM 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Ansco is now 
marketing a color film “Easy Loader” 
pocket-sized darkroom which will allow 
photographers to load the 35mm Ans- 
cochrome color film on location. The new 
“Easy Loader’ combination for the first 
time includes a package of 8 new empty 
cartridges. 


New Aires 35mm Camera 
Introduced By Kalimar 


St. Louis, Mo. — A new Aires 35mm 
camera, known as the 35 - ITIC, has been 
introduced by Kalimar Inc. The “C” in- 
corporates features of its predecessor, 
the popular Aires IIIL, and in addition, 
offers a new “flat” silhouette, new built- 
in self-timer, and a new automatic par- 
allax compensation. 


Seamless Screens 

Morton Grove, Ill. — Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp. announces the availabil- 
ity of glass beaded and “Uniglow” 
screen surfa without seams on all its 
tripod and 1 screens with the excep- 
tion of the 84 by 84 inch size. Until re- 
cently, any Radiant beaded surface more 
than 52-inches in both dimensions re- 
quired at least one seam. 
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MGM'S BOWER ON 
NON-THEATRICAL FILM 


By WERNER S. HAAS 
(Associate-Editor) 


Ed. Note: — Jack 
Bower has been ap- 
pointed Eastern 
Sales and Service 
representative for 
the Commercial and 
Industrial Film Di- 
vision of Loew’s, Inc. 
Mr. Bower is a mem- 
ber of the Society of 
Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers, 
and an associate 
member of the Amer- 
iean Society of Cine- 
mateographers. 


QUESTION: Is there any tendency to 
be less technically perfect in the pro- 
duction of non-theatrical films by per- 
sonnel that had been employed in mil- 
lion-dollar “big-screen” productions? 
ANSWER: I would say, no, definitely 
not. For the most part, the technicians 
who have created “big-screen” produc- 
tions are people who have achieved their 
status in big studio operations by being 
meticulous in applying their crafts to 
any assignment given them. There is a 
fierce pride of quality among top techni- 
cians; and with a cinematographer, for 
example, the quality of his achievement 
is not determined by the label “theatri- 
cal” or “non-theatrical” but by the ex- 
cellence of his photographic results. And 
while it is true that the technician’s job 
status has been elevated by the “recog- 
nition” given theatrical production, this 
recognition is after the fact, that is it 
follows from technical excellence and 
does not precede it. No great motion pic- 
ture technicians that I know are great 
because they are famous; but are, how- 
ever famous because they have ability. 
And I might add that greatness is not a 
one-time thing with the top technician, 
for he can lose his stature rapidly by one 
bad job. 
QUESTION: Why have “Hollywood” 
producers, such as MGM gone into 
non-theatrical film production? 
ANSWER: The answer is very simple 
that of diversification, a term being 
used pretty widely in business these 
days. And inasmuch as there is a de- 
mand for television production, it only 
makes sense that MGM’s great know- 
how and vast facilities be directed to a 
prevailing market. 
QUESTION: What is the advantage of 
having a “large” studio producing non- 
theatrical films? 
ANSWER: There are two reasons come 
to mind immediately and they are: 
(a) In a successful, large studio opera- 
tion such as MGM, you have already as- 
sembled the finest technical talent and 
equipment, plus the greatest reservoir 
of props, sets, costumes, etc., imagina- 
ble. By using the experience and facili- 
ties already in existence, the non-theatri- 
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cal producer can attain production ex- 
cellence heretofore not available to him 
at any cost. The production “plus’s”, 
which have made so many great MGM 
classics, can now be utilized by the: non- 
theatrical producer and usually at a frac- 
tion of their original development costs. 
(b) Also a well integrated studio oper- 
ation represents more than execellence 
of isolated techniques; it further unites 
these specialties into an effective and or- 
ganic whole. This union places all the 
production departments at the producer’s 
fingertips. Many a producer has had his 
best effort frustrated by having to 
farm-out various phases of a production 
to individual commercial production 
houses who do not truly share the re- 
sponsibility for the outcome. This isn’t 
to say that there are not many great 
technicians who are working in individu- 
al commercial houses outside of a large 
studio, but it certainly is difficult to as- 
semble these isolated experts to work on 
one production. The client coming into 
the MGM Studio can assume the team 
of experts is assembled and at his serv- 
ice. 
QUESTION: Has there been much re- 
sistance because the costs of such a 
large studio might be too high? 
ANSWER: Oh, I suppose there is some 
reticence in approaching a great studio 
for the production of non-theatricals, but 
the “gigantic” costs of Hollywood ex- 
travaganzas is a popular conception and 
is often glamorized beyond reality. The 
MGM Studio is a business and like any 
business , must be competitive. It is not 
the case that a big studio production 
costs more than comparable quality in- 
dependent production. It is true that 
good craftsmanship costs more than 
shoddy, cheaper work; but in most cases, 
it will be less expensive to work in top 
studios, such as MGM with its already 
assembled production facilities, than to 
collect such macilities on the outside. 
For example, often the most elaborate 
production can be achieved at the studio 
less expensively than anywhere else and 
this is true on a realistic cost basis. Dol- 
lar-for-dollar, production-value for pro- 
duction-value, we can match and even 
excel production elsewhere in the indus- 
try. 
QUESTION: How many people does 
MGM employ for its non-theatrical 
productions? Can you give some sort of 
breakdown — office, production, techni- 
cal, etc.? 
ANSWER: Let me put the answer this 
way. Practically all the technical and 
production talent of MGM may be used 
for non-theatrical production when the 
demand requires. As you know, this is a 
considerable organization and while I 
cannot give you exact numbers, the 
available talent can be called upon at any 
time. 


QUESTION: What new technique are 
utilized by MGM in its various produc- 
tions? 
ANSWER: Any technique which the 
Studio has developed for theatrical film 
production is available to the non-the- 
atrical producer. And it is no longer as- 
sumed by management that the “old mo- 
tion picture ways” will meet any demand. 
Our technicians are constantly review- 
ing and projecting into future techniques 
which have never been fully exploited 
for their versatility. 


QUESTION: What productions have 
been completed, or will be shortly, that 
would be of special interest to persons in 
the educational or manufacturing field, 
with particular emphasis on audio-visual 
aids ? 
ANSWER: There are several produc- 
tions in work at the moment of an in- 
dustrial nature which give promise to the 
educational and manufacturing fields. I 
am not able at this moment to indicate 
what productions in the past offer this 
interest. 


QUESTION: What are MGM’s future 
plans in no-theatrical films? 


ANSWER: It is our immediate aim to 
extend the scope of our sevices te meet 
the specific needs of all types of non- 
theatrical production and to incorporate 
in our activities a flexibility and adapta- 
bility second to none in the industry. Im- 
proved service and improved follow- 
through on post production work will 
eliminate the often popular misconcep- 
tion that non-theatrical production will 
get lost in the shuffle. We want our cli- 
ent to feel secure when they come to 
MGM-TV and we intend to offer that se- 
curity —and at competitive prices. 


QUESTION: What are your specific 
plans for the near future? 


ANSWER: Our immediate plans are to 

extend the type of service that I have 
indicated in the answer to the last ques- - 
tion. 


New York Central’s “Big Train” 
Available for Public Showings 


New York, N. Y. — “The Big Train,” 
a new half-hour motion picture in color 
produced by MPO Productions, Inc. for 
New York Central will be available for 
public showings following a series of 
screenings for Central’s stockholders and 
employees. 

Distribution of the film is being han- 
dled by Modern Talking Pictures Service. 

“The Big Train” surveys the modern 
railroading industry and its place in the 
growth of America. Scenes illustrate the 
latest advances in American railroading. 
The film contains a dramatic sequence in 
which the MPO cameras accompany one 
of Central’s Early Bird freight trains 
on the Chicago to New York run. 


MPO Productions, Inc., Victor D. So- 
low, who produced, directed and photo- 
graphed the film has won two Venice 
and two Edinburgh Film Festival 
Awards for his creative achievements in 
industrial and documentary filming. 
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Eastman Kodak Company; James Cul- 
ver, president, Washington Film Coun- 
cil. 

Consultants to the selection committee 
were Wilbert H. Pearson, chief, Attesta- 
tion and Review Staff, U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and Capt. Joseph F. Beat- 
tie, U. S. Delegate to the Edinburgh 
Film Festival, 1953 and 1957, and to the 
Venice Film Festival (Entertainment 
and Documentary Sections), 1956, and 
(Documentary Section only) 1957. 

The following organizations worked 
with the selection committee as screen- 
ing agencies: Educational Film Library 
Association; American Medical Associa- 
tion; Catholic Audio-Visual Educators; 
National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials; National Council of Churches 
of Christ; University Film Producers 
Association; Michigan Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center; and the Busi- 
ness and Industry Subcommittee of 
CINE. (Herewith is a list of films se- 
lected for the various categories with 
the names of the producers). 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
U.S.A. 


45 mins., color. Produced by Henry 
Strauss Productions, N. Y. C., for 
Pan-American World Airways. 


Except for an opening and closing 
title and some quick flashes of a Pan- 
American clipper in the air, this feature 
is a beautifully conceived travelogue of 
our country, devoid of commercialism. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the 
U. S. Information Service has picked 
U. S. A. to use in its libraries tec 
This film has also been translated into 29 
languages. But whether in Islamic, Hindi, 
French, Abyssinian or English, its appeal 
lies in its colorful scenes which cover the 
United States from ocean to ocean, border 
to border. 

Included are lithographs and famous 
paintings depicting the history of the 
various regions shown. The musical 
background ranges from Dvorak’s “New 
World Symphony” to Leadbelly’s folk 
song, “Take This Hammer.” 

A truly worthwhile and_ technically 
superior film, U. S. A. is worth showing 
in classrooms around the world. Teachers 
might be advised to pre-screen it, to an- 
swer the innumerable questions it raises, 
regarding famed landmarks and _build- 
ings shown. 


90th Film for Goodyear 


Chicago, Ill. — Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, has started produc- 
tion of its 90th film for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. “Goodyear On The 
March” is an institutional film aimed 
especially at young people in the Good- 
year organization. The company’s history 
and present position in the industry are 
the main features of this film which will 
be completed sometime late in 1958. 
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“THE STRANGE CASE OF 


CATEGORY 
Short Feature Film 


“THE DEEP WELL” 
“OCCURRENCE AT OWL 


CREEK BRIDGE 


“THE TWO WHEEL BIKE” 


Documentaries 


“THE FORGOTTEN” 
“AN AGRICULTURAL 


PORTRAIT” 


“THE BIG CHALLENGE” 


Animated cartoons and 


puppet films 


“ENERGETICALLY YOURS’ 
“STROKES” 


Scientific and technical films 
“COTTON: NATURE'S 


WONDER FIBER” 


“COLOR AND TEXTURE 


IN ALUMINUM 
FINISHES” 
Didactic films 


“THE EARTH IS BORN” 
“TREASURES OF THE 


EARTH” 
Television films 


“DANCER’S WORLD” 
“LADY FROM 


PHILADELPHIA” 


“THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY-MAHATMA 
GANDHI" 
Experimental and avant- 
garde films 


“WHO KILLS THE TIGER” 


Public Health Films 


“THE STORY OF THE 
BLOOD STREAM, PART I" 
“HELPING HANDS FOR 


JULIE” 


“THE DARK CORNER” 


Medical and Surgical Films 
“PRINCIPLES OF 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRA- 
TION” 


“DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


HEART” 


“THE MITRAL VALVE- 
DYNAMIC PATHOLOGY 


AND SURGERY” ..... ..... 


“OVULATION AND EGG 


TRANSPORT IN THE 
RAT” 


“DISORDERS OF THE 


HEARTBEAT” 


Special Agricultural Award 
“COTTON: NATURE'S 


WONDER FIBER” 


SPONSOR 


Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc. 

None 

Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. 


None 
Minnesota Centennial 


Commission 
None 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
American Heart Association 


Cotton Council International 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Aluminum Co. of America 


Life Magazine 
None 


WQED 


CBS/TV 


Prudential Life Insurance Co. 


None 


None 


E. R. Squibb 


None 


National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 


E. R. Squibb 


E. R. Squibb 


None 


American Heart Assn. 


Cotton Council International, 


Nashville, Tennessee 


NEA's FILM FOR VENICE 


PRODUCER 

Health & Welfare Materials 
Center, New York 

University of Southern 
California 

Henry Strauss Productions, Inc., 
New York 

Robert K. Sharpe, Ardsley N. Y., 
(Independent producer) 

Reid H. Ray Film Industries, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dynamic Films, New York 


Transfilm, Inc., New York 
Churchhill-Wexler Film 
Productions, Los Angeles 


Audio Productions, N. Y. 


On Film, Inc. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Transfilm, New York 
Churchhill-Wexler Film 
Productions, Los Angeles 
Educational TV station 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Murrow and Friendly, N. Y. 


CBS/TV, New York 


Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

Moody Institute of Science 
Los Angeles 

Henry Strauss & Co. 
New York 

University of California 
Los Angeles 


United States Productions, Inc., 
New York 


Sturgis Grant Productions 
New York 


New York 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


Churchhill-Wexler Film 
Productions, Los Angeles 


Chicago, Illinois 


Audio Productions, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PADUA FESTIVAL 


COSMIC RAYS” 
“MYSTERY OF TIME” 


“STORY OF THE BLOOD 


STREAM, PART I” 
“HELPING HANDS FOR 


JULIE” 


“THE DEEP WELL” 
“COTTON: NATURE'S 


WONDER FIBER” 


(October 30 - November 4) 


Bell System Science Series 


None 
(Shown at Venice) 


(Shown at Venice) 
(Shown at Venice) 


(Shown at Venice) 


Frank Capra 


Moody Institute of Science, 
Los Angeles 
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THE A-V BOOKSHELF 


A review and preview of the books, catalogues and 
magazines concerning themselves with the Audio and 


Visual field. 
By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


A-V CRAFTS AND TECHNIQUES 

Paul Rotha’s name has been signifi- 
cantly linked with British films for some 
thirty years as producer-director and 
writer. His most important contribu- 
tions to the critical literature of the cin- 
ema have now been collected in a vol- 
ume fittingly titled ROTHA ON THE 
FILM. In these writings, the author 
shows his recurrent concern for “this 
magnificent medium . . . misused and 
abused for the sake of material profit 
alone.” While readily conceding that 
“pictures must make money in most 
countries”, he makes a convincing case 
for the film-makers who “struggle to 
say something purposeful in their work.” 
in the educational field, his comments 
are particularly valuable for a more 
thorough understanding of the value of 
a-v tools. (Essential Books) 


Script writers in the broadcasting line 
will find in TELEVISION AND RADIO 
WRITING, by Stanley Field, a useful 
textbook to help them master the theory 
and the technique of their - particular 
craft. Sample scripts of every type of 
show, from drama to news, illustrate the 
discussion of the problems peculiar to 
their nature. (Houghton Miffin) 


How to appreciate and enjoy an a-v 
presentation — be it stage, screen or 
television — is Edward A. Wright’s de- 
sign in his alert and well-informed, A 
PRIMER FOR PLAYGOERS, written 
from the point of view of an intelligent 
audience in search of an opinion. (Pren- 
tice-Hall) 


MASS CULTURE AND THE CHURCH 


Assessment and condemnation of to- 
day’s “negative thinking” that stems 
from our mass media of communication 
and their personality cult, is the stark 
theme of CHRIST AND CELEBRITY 
GODS. The author of this earnest book 
is Malcolm Boyd, a film producer turned 
Episcopal pries, who shares Dean Pike’s 
view that “the Church’s job is not to 
condemn portrayals of real life; its job 
is to provide answers for the problems 
which they raise.” (Seabury Press) 

Freedom of expression under the law 
is a basic tenet of our society, and any 
attempt at restricting it in the name of 
a sectarian minority has always been 
vigorously resisted. To explain and justi- 
fy such an attempt is the purpose of 
Jesulit Father H. C. Gardiner’s book, 
CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CENSOR- 
SHIP. His appraisal of the Legion of De- 
cency’s work and methods is enlighten- 


ing, as are the various opposing views 
impartially included in the appendix. 
(Hanover House) 


NAVA Exhibits 


(Continued from page 1) 


run for four days, July 26-29, and con- 
current workshops and meetings of 
seven audio-visual organizations will be 
held. 


Headline attraction of the convention 
will be the exhibitors displays. Coming 
from all over the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, these a-v manufacturers 
and producers have reserved two floors 
in the Hotel Morrison. Some of the new 
products to be displayed are custom lan- 
guage-lab equipment, new and special- 
ized film and filmstrip lines, a new de- 
sign of still projectors, new screen ma- 
terials, a new 16mm filmstrip projector 
and camera, a new animation stand, new 
record and transcription player equip- 
ment and a whole group of new a-v ac- 
cessory items. 


Chief sponsor of the annual event, 
highlight of the audio-visual year, is the 
National Audio-Visual Association, deal- 
er-supplier organization which has done 
much during the past decade to extend 
the audio-visual field and bring about 
better and clearer understanding of the 
tremendous potential of audio-visual 
techniques and equipment in any com- 
munication situation. 


Separate meetings or workshops in- 
clude the National Conference of the 
Educational Film Library Association 
(July 25-26), drawing heads of A-V de- 
partments in schools, colleges and li- 
braries; the A-V Workshop for Indus- 
trial Training Directors, for training su- 
pervisors in business and industry; the 
Agricultural Audio-Visual Workshop, 
for county agricultural agents, vocation- 
al agriculture teachers, and agricultur- 
al extension workers. The A-V Confer- 
ence of Medical and Allied Sciences, 
which brings together for information 
exchange and program planning repre- 
sentatives from A-V departments in the 


“medical field; the Religious A-V Work- 


shop, for church directors of religious 
education, pastors, and other religious 
A-V workers; and the regional meeting 
of the Industrial Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation, whose members are persons in 
charge of A-V departments and sections 
in large industries. 


The Camera Mart Inc. 


1845 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


CAMART 
Dual Sound Reader 


16 or 35mm — Single and 
Double system 


Optical or Magnetic sound 
track 


Synchronized to any picture 
viewer 


Right to left or left to right 
operation 


16 or 35mm Magnetic Model 
$185.00 


16 or 35mm Optical Model 
$195.00 


PLAZA 7-6977 


ISRAEL: The Land And Its People 


GUIDE for Teachers, Group Leaders 


Department of Education and Culture 
Jewish Agency 


Timely for 
Israel's 10th 


Anniversary 


New Filmstrip Series 


IN COLOR 


Series of seven — $42 
Individual filmstrip — $7.50 


free with each filmstrip 


16 E. 66 St. N.Y.C. 


Become a Member of 
DANCE FILMS, INC. 


“A New York, non-profit organiza- 
tion dedicated to dance education 
through films”’. 

For information concerning member- 
ship fee and privileges including 
discounts on film rentals and purch- 
ases, contact, 


DANCE FILMS, INC. 
Dept. F 


25 East 77th St., N. Y. C. 21 
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MUSIC 


FOR FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


* we edit complete music and sound 
effects scores from our extensive 
music-on-film library for docu- 
mentary, industrial, TV, educa- 
tional Films and Film Strips. 


* original scores 


* also, NEW Hi-Fi Disc Library 
available to producers who wish to 
add their own music score. Write 


jor Catalog FN. 


corelli-jacobs film music, ine. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Phone: JUdson 6-6673 


16mm Free-Loan Sound Films 


For Adult Groups, Travel Agencies 
and Television Stations 
For list, write to: 


TRIBUNE FILMS, INC. 
Department FN 
141 East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 


NEWEST (and best) on ALASKA 
“LITTLE DIOMEDE''—16 min. ............ $135 
“LETTER FROM ALASKA"'—20 min.....$175 

PLUS “LIVING WILDERNESS" 


The story of Olympic National Park: a film to 
stimulate study and enjoyment of nature. In beau- 
tiful color and high-fidelity sound. 


All 16mm sound—in color only 


NORTHERN FILMS 


1947 — 14th Avenue North, Seattle 2, Washington 


4 SPEED 
RECORD & 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS 
Write for 
illustrated catalog 


AUDIO-MASTER 
17 E. 45th St, 17 


A-V Chatter 
|___- (Continued from page 32) 


lightweight engines for power lawn 
mowers and chain saws. PETER G. 
PETERSON joined Bell. & Howell as 
an executive vice- 
president of the 
company, it was an- 
nounced today by 
Charles E. Percy, 
president. Peterson 
is also a ‘ominee 
for election to Bell 
& Howell’s board of 
directors, He comes 
. to the firm from 
P. J. Peterson McCann - Erickson, 
Inc., where he was a vice-president and 
director. In his newly created. position 
Peterson will be responsible for plan- 
ning future market strategy for the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, assisting in 
the general management planning under 
the direction of WILLIAM E. RO- 
BERTS, an executive vice-president and 
director. . . . SPENCE CALDWELL, 
President of S. W. Caldwell, Ltd. an- 
nounced recently the appointment of 
SYDNEY BANKS as Vice President in 
Charge of Production In his new post, 
Mr. Banks will handle the supervision 
and administration of all film activities 
and complete printing and processing 
laboratory operations. . . . DONALD 
FRANK MARTHEY and DeVALLON 
SCOTT have joined the Detroit office 
of Wilding Picture 
Productions, Inc., of 
Chicago, as account 
executive and writer 
respectively, it was 
announced by Dean 
Coffin, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
Wilding’s Great 
Lakes Sales Divi- 
. sion in Detroit. In 
D. E. Marthey his new position he 
will represent all Wilding services, in- 
cluding motion pictures, TV commercials, 
© slide films and stage 
shows for industry. 
Scott, a former Hol- 
lywood writer, has 
written 15 feature 
motion pictures and 
scripts for television 
shows. . . . CLIF- 
FORD WELLS of 
Park Ridge, Illinois, 
has been appointed 
Manager of Public 
Relations and Sponsored Films for Ideal 
Pictures, Inc., it was announced this 
week by PAUL FOGHT, President. 


Having Trouble With Uneven Floor? 


THE MILLER 


SELF-ADJUSTING 
PROJECTOR TABLE 
adjusts to the unevenness of the floor 


$29.95 to $59.95 


Either 30" or 40" High 
Drop Card For Dealer in Your Vicinity 
Manufactured by 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 


3310 EAST ROXBORO or N. E. 
ATLANTA 5, GA. 


THE FILM DOCTORS® 
SPECIALISTS 


in the science of 


FILM 


“ Send for Free Brochure 
rapid 


37-02E 27th Street, Long Island City I, N. Y. 


It Pays To 
Advertise 
In 


FILM/AV NEWS 


HOW WE 
EXPLORE SPACE 


1¥2 reels, jr.-sr. high film 
release 


FILM ASSOCIATES [pam 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


Subscribe to 
FILM/AV NEWS 
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ATLANTIS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


7967 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CAL. 


announces 
two social studies films 
by j. michael hagopian 


® Tibetan Traders 


Himalaya .. . Life On the 
Roof of the World 


Scratches 
on Film 


Irritate 
Audiences 


Fortunately, scratches 
can almost always be 
removed — without loss 
of light, density, color 
quality, sound quality, 
or sharpness. 


Write for brochure 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36 NEW YORK 
959 SEWARD STREET HOLLYWOOD 38. CALIF 


Music Round The World 
Theme Of Capitol Records 

Capitol Records, with main offices in 
Hollywood, has branched out from its 
regular library of popular, folk, jazz, 
and classical music performed by Ameri- 
can artists. With its new “CAPITOL OF 
THE WORLD” series, there are now 
available dozens of long playing albums 
recorded throughout the world, featur- 
ing the distinctive musical styles of the 
countries covered. 

This current month’s releases, for ex- 
ample, include a folks-singer, William 
Clauson from New Zealand; a Mexican 
Trio, Los Caballeros, singing Mexican 
popular themes; Yves Montand, one of 
the most popular French musical enter- 
tainers; Spanish Castanets, an album of 
Spanish popular and traditional music, 
and an over-all musical impression of 
the world-famed city of Munich in Ger- 
man Bavaria, called ‘“Munich’s 800 
Years.” 

Interesting and informative are odd 
captions for a record label, yet while 
these 12-inch LP’s are pleasant listen- 
ing, they give the listener some vivid 
impressions of how “the rest of the 
world goes by.” 


OSCAR WILDE— "THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST" — Angel Records, N.Y.C. 
12-inch Ip. No. ANG-45041. 


“As good as a center seat in the orches- 
tra’, is one’s first reaction to this disc. 
Teachers presenting the plays of Wilde 
to their classes will find this recording is 
an excellent device which can be em- 
ployed to dramatize the flavor and style 
of his writings. The able and renowned 
cast includes Sir John Gielgud, Brewster 
Mason, Roland Culver and Pamela 
Brown, all of whom deliver a polished 
performance of the highest order. Ad- 
vanced students and those in dramatic 
arts and speech courses in particular will 
welcome this recording. 


AMERICAN FOLK TALES AND SONGS — 
owe Recordings, N.Y.C. 12-inch I.p. No. 


The tales and songs in this recording 
have been chosen from the many selec- 
tions found in the Signet Key Book, 
“American Folk Tales and Songs,” com- 
piled by Richard Chase and published by 
the New American Library. They are told 
by Richard Chase and sung by Jean 
Ritchie and Pau! Clayton. 

Picture a cracker barrel, a glowing fire, 
a grizzled tall-tale teller, aa a boy and 
girl singer accompanied by fine guitar 
playing, and you have all the ingredients 
or an enjoyable hour of folk singing and 
story telling. There is an unmistakeable 
air of authenticity in the delivery. The 
tenuous roots of America that extend 
back to Elizabethan England are revealed 
in these songs and stories. A number of 
them are new to this reviewer, and un- 
doubtedly would be welcomed into a 
school library that is interested in making 
early American folk material available to 
high school and college English courses. 


TRAVEL 
WILDLIFE 
FISHING 


FILMS OF CANADA 
IN COLOR (16mm, sound) 


Write for catalogue and 
directory of sources to 


Canadian Travel Film Library 
680 Fifth Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Canadian Travel Film Library 
111 North Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


AD UK 
discarsstonal 
control” 


provides better teaching 
... faster learning 


2 Instant stopping and starting 
; now available with the 
DuKane ‘discussional con- 
trol’, permitting instructor 
vs. class discussion at any 
point in the recording! 


Universal tone arm for Ss Cc H oo LS 
e 
and holding strane fr CHURCHES 
INDUSTRY 
Please send me full facts on the Recordmaster 
l Write DuKane Corporation, Dept. FN-47 | 
St. Charles, Illinois | 
| NAME. | 
Avoress | 
STATE 
| 


| REPRESENTING 
D send facts on STUDENT PARTICIPATION FILMS 
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YOUR GUIDE TO THE NEW, 
LOW-PRICED KODAK PAGEANT 


16mm Sound Projector, Model AV-085 


When you select a sound projector, demand more than just a amplifier are rugged, help make this unit compact and easy 
machine for showing movies. Use as your standard the new to service. You can easily move it from room to room, set up 
Kodak Pageant, Model AV-085, at just $439.* to show almost anywhere. 


1. Easy setups—No muss or fuss for you (or your students). 6. Fidelity control—This feature is important because a sound 
Film path is printed on projector. Reel arms fold into place; track can be on either side of a film. Only with a focusing 
drive belts are permanently attached. You're sure every control like the one on the new Pageant can you get the 
show will be off to a good start. optimum sound, mo matter which side the track is on. 


2. Image brightness—Don’t settle for washed-out pictures, 7. Protection against wear—The pulldown claw moves the 
even in hard-to-darken rooms. Get the sparkle and details film 28,800 times during a single showing of a 20-minute 


that the Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter provides— 40% more movie. A tungsten carbide tooth on the new Pageant makes 
light than an ordinary shutter at sound speed. this part virtually wearproof. 


3. Full range sound—A speaker must be baffled to make the 8. Grounded power cord—New 3-wire cord (complete with 
low tones fully audible throughout the room. The Pageant’s adapter for 2-wire outlets) meets electrical codes in all 
NEW, compact 11 x 6-inch oval is baffled in an attractive locales. 
case that forms the cover for your projector. This exceptionally fine projector is 

4. Permanent lubrication—The most common cause of pro- only $439. Ask a nearby Kodak Audio- 
jector failures is improper oiling. You never have this dif- Visual Dealer to demonstrate the AV- 
ficulty with a lubricated-for-life Pageant. It’s always ready 085. Or, write for new Pageant book- 
to go when you are! let giving all the facts. 


5. Rugged and compact—Printed circuits in the new 8-watt  *List price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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